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THE WEEK. 


THE news that peace had been made reached the 
War Office at half-past twelve on Sunday, and was 
made public by announcements posted at the War 
Office and at the Mansion House at five and six o’clock 
respectively. The same evening a message was 
issued by the King expressing his infinite satisfaction 
and his hope that “the feelings engendered by war would 
give place to the earnest co-operation of all his South 
African subjects.” The news was received with general 
rejoicings, and there was some attempt to revive the 
disorderly and undignified demonstrations that followed 
the relief of Mafeking. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour read in the House of 
Commons the ‘‘terms of surrender.” Mr. Balfour 
made no comment, but the Liberal Leader made a 
happy little speech congratulating the King and the 
country, and expressing his warm admiration for the 
self-devotion to liberty by which the Boers had won 
the respect of the world and of their opponents. In the 
other House Lord Salisbury read the terms, and Lord 
Tweedmouth (in Lord Spencer’s absence) and Lord 
Rosebery congratulated the Government. 


THE official account of the details of the negotia- 
tions was published on Monday, and shows that the 
discussions began with a letter from Lord Kitchener to 
Schalk Burger enclosing the correspondence with the 
Dutch Government. The text of this letter is not 


given. Schalk Burger asked for a safe conduct on 
March 12 through our lines to consult Steyn 
as a preliminary to making proposals. This was 


granted, and the Boers then asked Kitchener 
for an appointment, and the Home Government 
authorised him to make one, adding that he ‘‘ would 
no doubt ask Milner to be present at the meeting.” The 
Boers’ first proposal was that they should concede fran- 
chise, equal rights for Dutch and English languages in 
education matters, Customs Union, dismantling of all 
forts in Transvaal and Orange River Colony, Post, 
Telegraph and Railways Union, arbitration in case of 
future differences and only subjects of the parties to 
be the arbitrators, and mutual amnesty. This offer 
Kitchener rejected, and Steyn, Schalk Burger, and 
Botha all declared that they were not competent to 
discuss terms based on the surrender of independence. 
The Boer delegates then asked what terms the Govern- 
ment would offer, and Brodrick telegraphed in reply 
to Kitchener’s request for information that the offer of 
March last year. be the basis. 


Tue Boer leaders and Lord Kitchener then ar- 
ranged the Vereeniging meeting, at which the voting 
was to be by ballot on the acceptance or rejection of a 
specific document. As a preliminary, it was arranged 
that a-_Boer commission should draft such a document 
with Kitchener.and Milner. The Boer commission 


began by offering to surrender independence as regards 
foreign relations, to retain self-government under 


British supervision, and to surrender a part of their 
territory. This proposal was made on May 1g. It 
was rejected by Kitchener. Milner, Smuts, and 
Hertzog then met and drafted the document which is 
now the official contract. On May 31 the Boer dele- 
gates returned from Vereeniging and signed the docu- 
ment at half-past ten. Steyn, whose health had broken 
down under the strain of his heroic resistance, was too 
ill to sign, and deputed De Wet to take his place. 


So much is to be learnt from the documents 
published officially. But the Z?mes correspondent 
makes an important addition, stating that the Boers 
at Vereeniging prefaced their authorisation to the 
delegates to sign the document of surrender by a 
resolution in which it was declared that only in view 
of the absolute insistence of the British Government not 
to negotiate further but to dictate terms, and of their 
own reduction in numbers and the impossibility of ever 
getting back the prisoners of war, and in order 40 save 
the existence of their race, had they brought themselves 
to consent to relinquish their cherished independence. 
The conclusion of peace has been followed by the most 
friendly meetings between the Boer leaders and Lord 
Kitchener. 


IF money rewardsare to be given to great generals 
Lord Kitchener has certainly deserved his grant. He 
has accomplished a very difficult military task, and he 
has shown at its conclusion a diplomatic skill which 
Lord Milner must envy him. He is, we believe, less to 
blame than Lord Roberts for the cruel policy of farm- 
burning as a method of intimidation. If he is respon- 
sible for the September proclamation he has inflicted a 
grave discredit on us, though even in respect to that 
mean episode he is less culpable than Lord Milner, who 
explains that he was himself prepared for sterner 
measures. The signing of Scheepers’s death warrant is, 
we think, the worst blot on Lord Kitchener’s career, if 
the act was his and not the result of instructions. The 
exact responsibility for these things it is not possible 
to fix without fuller information. But considering 
what was the task imposed on Lord Kitchener, as 
odious a task as was ever set to a British General, we 
think he has earned his reward. A war of conquest 
against a white people is inevitably a horrible thing. 
Lord Kitchener did his best to make the humiliation of 
his enemy as easy, whereas Lord Milner did his best to 
make it as bitter, as possible. 


As our readers know, we think the behaviour of the 
regular Army in South Africa has been admirable. It 
is ridiculous to suppose that there has been no instance 
of cruelty or cowardice, or want of discipline. But the 
general conduct of the regular Army has quite 
sustained our best traditions, and it is evident that 
there is no bitterness between the Boers and the soldiers. 
The Liberal Leader laid stress very properly on the trials 
of the war; the conquest of a white people is not so 
much a brilliant military exploit as a long-drawn 
physical and moral strain. The speakers both in the 
Lords and Commons did right to pay a tribute to the 
great services of the Navy. We should gladly have sup- 
ported both the votes on Thursday, but no words can be 
too strong in condemnation of the attempt to silence 
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all criticism by tumult in Parliament. It is a poor 
compliment to Lord Kitchener to suppose that Parlia- 
ment cannot thank him without suppressing discus- 
sion, and Mr. Bromley Davenport and Colonel Kenyon 
Slaney, whose names would never be heard of outside 
their constituencies but for these occasions, only tend 
to detract from the value of the tribute of Parliament. 


WHEN the new French Chamber of Deputies met 
last Sunday M. Léon Bourgeois was provisionally 
elected President, beating M. Paul Deschanel by thirty- 
six votes. To-day the choice will be confirmed, 
M. Deschanel having intimated that he will not 
stand again. M. Deschanel seemed, from an 
English point of view, an ideal speaker. He 
is suave; but M. Bourgeois is pontifical, and 
that is the type which the Republican tradition 
prefers to an ornamental President who has not 
had a long militant career as a politician. M. Loubet, 
having been put formally in possession of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s resignation, consulted M. Bourgeois 
and M. Fallierés, President of the Senat, and then 
sent for M. Brisson. As everyone’ expected, 
M. Brisson confessed himself unable to form a Cabinet, 
and M. Combes is at present believed to be undertaking 
the responsibility. He is a Radical and is said to have 
administrative talent. 


Jupce Wi.uiam Tart, Civil Governor of the 
Philippine Islands, is now in Rome to treat directly 
with the Vatican about the ecclesiastical questions in 
the Archipelago, which are the most important in the 
settlement of the new possessions of the United States. 
Although the mission of the Governor has no diplo- 
matic character, still it constitutes quite a new departure 
in the relations between Washington and the Vatican, 
as he has been provided with credentials by President 
Roosevelt to the Pontiff, and charged to congratulate 
him on his Jubilee. If not the letter, certainly the 
spirit of the American Constitution forbids any poli- 
tical intercourse with heads of religions, but, practical 
as they are at the White House, it was understood 
that the moment had come to arrive at a direct agree- 
ment with the Holy See now that between the United 
States, Cuba, and the Philippines the Government hasover 
20,000,000 Roman Catholics to deal with. Thus they 
have had recourse to the sending to Rome of Governor 
Taft, who will act as the head of a mission which, how- 
ever, does not officially exist, as apparently he didnotcome 
to the Eternal City purposely, but simply on his way back 
toManila. Thegreatest problemsto solve in the islands 
are two—the withdrawal of the Spanish Friars, who 
are disliked by the natives as well as by their new 
masters, to be replaced by American clergy, and the 
purchase of the immense property which throughout 
their supremacy of several centuries the Friars have 
accumulated. The latter question is the less com- 
plicated, as the American Government is ready to buy 
the Friars out with liberality, while the former presents 
difficulties because of the lack of an American clergy. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Vienna who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the course of Austrian politics writes 
that the prospect of renewing the Ausgleich, or finan- 
cial agreement, between Austria and Hungary is now 
almost hopeless. The friction between the two 
parts of the dual monarchy is already so serious 
that the Emperor will hesitate long before he 
exercises his prerogative power to continue the 
commercial union. - His own Prime Minister, Dr. 
Koerber, is attacking the Hungarians with great 
vehemence. In Austria, Germans, Czechs, Croats, 
Poles, and Italians are at last united. They are all for 
breaking with Hungary, in order to avoid acontinuance 
of the present arrangement by which Austria contri- 
butes about two-thirds of the common expenses of the 
Empire, 








In his Decoration Day address at the end of last 
week the President of the United States admitted that 
the American troopsin the Philippines have been guilty 
of occasional cruelty, and promised that every effort 
should be made to minimise such acts, which had been 
‘* wholly exceptional and shamelessly exaggerated.” 

‘They are bitterly regretted, but they afford less justifi- 
cation for general condemnation of the army than the lynch- 
ings afford for condemnation of the communities where 
they occur. Our enemies in the Philippines violated every 
rule of war. Our warfare was conducted with singular 


humanity, and the cruelties of the Americans have been 
wholly exceptional.” 


It is noted with great satisfaction by the opponents 
of Imperialism in America that Mr. Roosevelt has for 
the first time hinted at the possibility of independence. 
His words were: 

‘With the growing knowledge of the Filipinos, their 
growth in self-government shall keep steady pace. When 
they have shown their capacity for real freedom by their 
power of self-government, then, and not till then, will it be 
possible to decide whether they are to exist independently 


of us, or be knit to us by ties of common friendship and 
interest.” 


But the movement of opinion in America has already 
had one definite result. Monday’s papers contained a 
telegraphic announcement that the standing army is to 
be reduced by 10,790 men, which brings down the total 
force of the Republic to 66,497. 


Or all the members of the Rhodesian stage army 
Mr. Iwan Miller is the most indefatigable. After sup- 
pressing Lord Milner’s despatches as Mr. Iwan Miiller, 
he makes haste as ‘‘ Ivanhoe” to illuminate the close 
of Mr. Rhodes’s life. He gives us a much more com- 
plete picture in six lines in the 77mes than that faith- 
ful henchman of Rhodesian finance Mr. Garrett gives 
us in as many pages of a monthly magazine. ‘‘Ivanhoe” 
tells us that Mr. Rhodes’s last political message was 
to urge Dr. Smartt to press for the suspension of the 
Cape Constitution. It is a most illuminating picture. 
What distressed Mr. Rhodes on his deathbed was not 
that his policy had spread ruin and misery in South 
Africa, but that there was still one part of that unhappy 
country in which he had not destroyed all the frame- 
work of freedom. This, we suppose, was what he 
meant by his sad refrain that there was still so much to 
do. His last energies were devoted to the cause for 
which so much of his life had been spent—the 
cause of extinguishing liberty, which he pursued in 
much the spirit in which a Salvation Army mis- 
sionary sets himself to extinguish drunkenness. All 
the organisations he created in life are working now 
that he is dead to carry out this last political testament 
and destroy the Parliament of the Cape. Their influence 
is seen in the agitation in Cape Colony and the efforts 
of the Zimes. Sir Gordon Sprigg addressed a meeting 
in Capetown on Tuesday, and said that the Imperial 
Government had told him they had never had the sus- 
pension of the Constitution under consideration. 


It is evident that the loyalists will make a hard 
fight for the extinction of the Constitution. If Lord 
Milner helps them, he will add a crowning wrong to 
those he has inflicted on Cape Colony. It was Lord 
Milner who concealed the opinions of his advisers, who 
ignored the military warnings of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and who made and broke a solemn promise 
not to leave Cape Colony undefended. That colony was 
overrun by the invaders because an incompetent official 
called for ‘‘ extreme measures” eight weeks before the 
Ultimatum. It is to that gross violation of a solemn 
pledge that many of the misfortunes of Cape Colony 
are due, and it would be the climax of the grievances 
that Cape Colony has against Lord Milner if he sup- 
ported the loyalists in this new agitation, 
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At Greytown, in Natal, on Friday of last week, the 
Governor, Colonel Sir Henry M’Callum, made a speech, 
in the course of which he is reported by Reuter to have 
said that 200 Boer delegates ‘‘ appeared to be having a 
good time at the British Government’s expense.” 

‘« They wanted six times as much as the British Govern- 
ment was prepared to grant, and meanwhile they were being 
treated to the best that was procurable; hence their delay 
in announcing their decision.” 

It is difficult to understand what purpose this speech 
was intended to serve. The Colonial Office has been 
singularly unfortunate in its recent appointments. The 
author of this most objectionable and imprudent speech 
was translated from Newfoundland to Natal last year. 
It would be well if some more suitable sphere, such 
as New Zealand, could be found for his undisciplined 
impertinence. 


How flexible and uncertain is Lord Rosebery’s 
political character is illustrated by every reactionary 
measure which the Government brings forward. We 
have seen how he welcomed the Education Bill—to 
withdraw into criticism when he took a _ nearer 
view of the measure. His mode of approaching 
the Zollverein at Leeds shows that he is again pre- 
pared to move with the times. So long as Protection 
was weak Lord Rosebery was a strong and vehement 
Free Trader. As Protection seems to grow stronger 
and more popular Lord Rosebery’s Free Trade convic- 
tions weaken. 

“But there is a much graver issue connected with this 
corn tax—an issue which hes in reality only recently beer 
imported into the discussion. It is, I think, quite clear 
from the last speech of the Colonial Secretary that it is 
intended as a prelude to a sort of Zollverein or Customs 
Union throughout the British Empire. Now, speaking for 
myself, I cannot summarily dismiss any proposal for the 
closer union of the British Empire, because it bee been the 
ideal of more than the last twenty years of my life, an ideal 
of which I spoke to you at Leeds when I was last here. I 
am not inattentive to the changes and developments in the 
world of commerce, so startling, so sudden, and so over- 
whelming, that they may readily induce anyone to recon- 
sider many of his fiscal beliefs.” 

Then, after stating a number of disadvantages which 
might be expected to result from waging war on our 
chief customers, Lord Rosebery concluded by asking: 
‘* What counterbalancing advantages are there to be 
gained by adopting this course? I donot know. My 
mind is open. I shall wait to hear.” Lead on, brave 
men, and if you seem to be in a majority your com- 
mander-in-chief will close his mind and follow. But we 
are told by his Liberal friends that Lord Rosebery’s 
profession at Leeds was ironical. 


Sir James Kitson, who presided over Lord 
Rosebery’s meeting at Leeds last Friday, addressed the 
annual meeting of the Colne Valley Liberal Council on 
the following day, and a resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing the unabated confidence of the meeting in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as leader of the Liberal 
Party, and assuring him that “ it recognises with grati- 
tude his unflinching devotion to Liberal principles in 
face of exceptional difficulties and during a period of 
political stress.” Sir James Kitson said that the 
country was face to face with the crowning results of 
the Tory reaction, and that if a calm and conciliatory 
policy had been adopted in the negotiations for the 
extension of the franchise in the Transvaal we should 
not be in our present difficulties. 


On Wednesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his long-expected statement on the Third Reading 
of the Loan Bill. It was hoped on the Liberal side 
that in consequence of peace the corn tax would be 
dropped, and on the Ministerial side that the extra 
penny on the income-tax would be relinquished. But 
Sir Michael has decided to retain both these taxes. It 
is true that the declaration of peace enables him ‘‘ to 
dismiss from consideration” the addition of nearly 


17 millions which he made to the War Office esti- 
mates in the Budget speech, as well as the idea of 
asking Parliament for further borrowing powers to the 
extent of 12 millions. But he adheres to the original 
figures of the Estimates, namely, 174 millions, to which 
he adds £750,000 for the South African Constabulary, 
4750,000 for interest on the new debt, and another 
#250,000 as a dole to the West Indies. This 
gives a total estimated expenditure for the year of 
176 millions, which means a deficit of 284 millions, 
or, with the suspension of the sinking fund of 24 
millions, the additional penny on the income-tax and 
the corn duty bring the deficit down to 19} millions—a 
pretty formidable sum. It is evident from this speech, 
as Sir William Harcourt showed, that for some time 
peace is to be no cheaper than war. John Bull is now 
to ‘‘learn the lesson, which many a person has learnt, 
how much dearer is the repairing of a dilapidated estate 
than its destruction.” 


Mr. Bryce, Mr. Acland, and Mr. Birrell have all 
spoken on the Education Bill during the last week. 
Mr. Bryce, speaking at a conference of co-operators, 
condemned the bill as handing over education to the 
Anglican Church, and as unlikely to improve 


education, because it would multiply schools that 
were not under real public control, and also 
because it made no provision for training 


teachers. This second point was warmly insisted on by 
Mr. Acland in his address on Saturday to the Teachers’ 
Guild. “It was supposed that money was going to 
cure the difficulty in regard to primary education, but 
if they were to double the salaries and double the ex- 
penditure on apparatus in all Voluntary schools next 
year they would not have got to the root of the diffi- 
culty. So long as three out of four of the teachers in 
Board and Voluntary schools had never been near a 


training college, so long would a _ large part 
of the difficulty remain.” Mr. Birrell suggested, 
we are glad to see, that the religious  diffi- 


culty might be got over by giving facilities for all 
denominations to teach their children at particular 
times. This solution, which seems to us the best 
would, of course, postulate complete public control. 


Tue New Reform Club has moved into its new 
home on the Adelphi-terrace, and the event was cele- 
brated by a dinner on Monday. The chairman of the 
club is Sir Robert Reid, who has proved himself a 
fearless champion of the best traditions of Liberalism, 
and in his speech he described the club as an insti- 
tution to spread principles, not an_ institution 
interested in personal rivalries. The chief speech 
of the evening was made by Mr. Courtney, whose 
optimism has survived all the disappointments of poli- 
tical reverses, and who declared that there would always 
be found men and women ‘‘to keep up the spirit of 
eternal war against what was evil and unjust.” 


Tue House of Commons is losing some of its 
antipathy to the London County Council. Mr. 
Hobhouse’s Committee, it will be remembered, passed 
a bill providing a tramway service between North and 
South London, in which the most important link 
was a line on the Embankment from Waterloo 
Bridge to the House. On Thursday, when the 
bill came up for its third reading, Mr. Whitmore 
and several Tory members opposed this provision, but, 
with the support of Mr. Hobhouse, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, and Mr. Scott-Montagu, it passed by a 
majority of 7o. Although this Moderate opposition 
was, for the moment, futile, these curious persons, who 
appear to think that they have no constituents to con- 
sider except those who drive to the City in cabs and 
carriages, will persevere, as the Morning Leader 
observes, ‘‘ until the metropolitan constituencies 
assert themselves.” 
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PEACE AND PACIFICATION. 


EACE is come at last, and it brings with it many 
welcome mercies. It shuts a bloody page which 

no man can read or remember without sorrow. It 
releases our soldiers, to whose courage, endurance, and 
humanity unstinted praise is due, from an exhausting, 
disconsolate, and inglorious warfare. It closes the 
incessant sufferings of brave men fighting for their 
country, who have won, as the Liberal Leader said, the 
admiration of the civilised world. It opens the prison 
door, not for combatants only, but for ahundred thousand 
women and children. But it is a sombre peace. For 
the first time for a hundred years two free States 
pass into history, and the tide of conquest 
sweeps across their ruins. To men who belong to 
no nation this is a small matter. To those who borrow 
their ideals from the state that, from the conquest of 
Silesia, to the day when Bismarck helped the Sultan to 
keep Crete in chains, has never allowed a single human 
emotion to blunt the edge of hard ambition, this is 
merely an incident in human progress. For English. 
men whose England was born yesterday it is a proof of 
the vigour of a youthful nation. But for those Eng- 
lishmen to whom the traditions of their country are 
not yet a superannuated splendour, who still love 
and fear the spirit of freedom, few events have been 
so momentous as the hour when a handful of brave 
men who had fought a homeless and unwearying battle 
for almost the only cause that is worth a drop of human 
blood, for the cause that is worth all the death and 
desolation that war can scatter, met in the solemn 
silence of despair to sign away their country’s freedom. 
Those Englishmen would have seen no other nation 


blot out freedom without dismay ; they would 
have put their hand into the fire rather than 
smudge out themselves the mame and_ super- 


scription of a single people. For them the South 
African War is not a triumph, but a tragedy; the 
same implacable spirit destroying the worst-governed 
country in Europe in one century and the best-governed 
country in Africa in another; the bar sinister, as Mr. 
Morley said two years ago, drawn across England’s 
escutcheon—a fatal sanction given to all the worst 
doctrines of violent and masterful ambition by the 
country to which for generations the weak in the world 
had looked for shelter. 

Peace is come and a new chapter opens. We 
believe, as our readers know, that the safe and 
honourable policy would have been to leave the Boers 
autonomy and tomake careful provision for our colonies. 
If boundaries separated British colonies and Boer 
States, they separated Dutch from Dutch. But peace has 
been made on a different plan, and only time will prove 
whether it has been made wisely or unwisely. Liberals 
will do their utmost to help the nation to recover some 
of the traditions it has lost in this war, and to make 
peace a real pacification. That the task is no easy one 
few can doubt. But there is at least one hopeful sign. 
The spirit of discussion is already sensibly improved. 
The Boers are no longer ‘‘ bandits” or ‘ ruffians,” 
or men who have nothing to lose; they are 


‘gallant foes,” and Lord Kitchener has told them 


he would have been proud to share the record of 
men whom only last December even Lord Rosebery ac- 
cused of ‘unspeakable crimes.” We doubt whether 
there is very much left of the temper that demanded 
that De Wet should be treated by the methods 
of the Provost-Marshal, and made Mr. Brodrick 
insult Mrs. De Wet in the House of Commons, or al- 
lowed the Zimes and the Daily Mail to speak of 
the Boer Generals as if they were vermin. The Boer 
leaders came to Pretoria not as outlaws and exiles, but 
with something of the dignity of ambassadors. All 
this is a substantial gain, and credit must be given to 
those to whom credit is due. The Liberal Leader and 
his colleagues who have struggled obstinately with 
this new phantom of vindictive passion in the nation 
have done a great service, and gradually worn down 
a dangerous and deadly fanaticism. Lord Rosebery 
was the first of the war party to break away from 
its ranks, to abandon unconditional surrender, and 
associate himself with the Liberal demand for a peace 
on terms. Lord Kitchener has shown consummate 
tact in the negotiations at Pretoria; and perhaps the 
strongest influence of all in the making of peace has 
been the fact that he, and not Lord Milner, has been 
the chief agent in the transactions. No man could 
have shown more courtesy or skill in meeting the 
Boers, or a temper more wholly alien to that which 
inspired the recent speeches of the High Commissioner 
at Johannesburg and his earlier speeches in Cape 
Colony. By the part he has played in the final scenes 
Lord Kitchener has deserved the gratitude of the 
country. 

There is, then, this element of hope, that the war 
has not ended with ‘unconditional surrender” or 
‘* self government postponed for generations,” or any 
of the recognised formulas of the war party, and 
that a new temper of conciliation is already manifest. 
Out of this new situation Liberals must try to 
collect all the energies that can be used for hastening 
the day when British government will in South 
Africa and in Ireland repose on consent alone. 
The war has made a schism in England, for on each 
side there were men for whom all that England repre- 
sented was involved in the issue. If the minority had 
been Boers, or foreigners, or men of that school, for 
whose transcendental vision the frontiers of nations are 
faint and all the world is a fatherland, there would have 
been less passion in that indignation. But they were 
Englishmen first and foremost, and their patriotism 
could not lower its tone or abate its splendid anger. 
Those who have been the most indignant that British 
civilisation should have been seen by the Boers 
strenuous exertions to ensure that it shall be seen 
and all the world at its worst will make the most 
once again at its best. They will do so with the more 
determination because they are convinced that no force 
will settle finally the frontiers of an Empire that was 
made by free men. The struggle, in one of its forms, 
between the old and the new ideas will begin at once 
in the agitation for the suspension of the Constitution 
at the Cape, and it will be no light struggle. To us it 
seems the most grotesque unwisdom to give the 
Boers a stifled colony as an object lesson in British 
government and, under the pretext of smothering 
dangerous passions, to suffocate all the constitu- 
tional organs of British subjects. It is merely 
repeating or perpetuating Lord Milner’s blunder of 
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leaning on fragile interests rather than on public spirit 
and the stable and permanent elements in South Africa. 
There is a loyalism to which loyalty is a commercial 
asset, and its organs in England are loud and powerful, 
but the men who know South Africa best have learnt 
Quantum infido scurre distabit amicus, a warning re- 
peated in this paper by an officer, whose politics are 
not ours, who has seen mistaken principles in opera- 
tion. Let Englishmen remember that from the day 
when, in spite of the protests of Chatham and 
Richmond, an English Government conceded privileges 
to a religion most Englishmen dreaded, down to the 
day when the rebels were compensated for their losses, 
Canada has been kept British by men who thought no 
risk to the Empire so grave as the risk of seeming to 
turn a deaf ear to an alien race within the Empire. The 
analogy of Canada, where there were no traditions of 
independence across our path, is no analogy for 
encouragement in South Africa, but it is an analogy 
for warning in Cape Colony. We think the Empire 
is in danger, its civilisation dimmed, its history 
wronged, until we can get rid of all the strange 
humours and pestilent tyrannies that flow into the 
cloaca maxima of Imperialism. That is a large issue, 
and it will be fought on many fields. Of its final event 
we have little doubt. For the moment the immediate 
duty of all persons is to resist by every means in their 
power a Rhodesian coup d'état in Cape Colony that 
would destroy what precarious margin of freedom and 
hope the war has left in South Africa. 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


WO years ago when the two Boer capitals were 
occupied, when the Zzmes and the Sfec/ator were 
busily employed with articles on the conclusion of the 
war and the settlement, we strongly urged again and 
again that terms should be offered to the Boer peoples. 
But no. Nothing would serve except unconditional 
surrender. Lord Roberts declared that the war was 
over, and returned in triumph to England. A 
General Election was held to commemorate the peace, 
but when the Government had got its majority censor- 
ship was relaxed, and the war was found to be raging 
as fiercely as ever in spite of Lord Roberts’s proclama- 
tions and Lord Milner’s speeches. In the early spring 
of last year Lord Kitchener succeeded in inducing the 
Government for the first time to recognise the 
necessity of giving up the doctrine of unconditional 
surrender. He had a long interview with Botha, 
‘‘who showed very good feeling, and seemed anxious 
to bring about peace.” Botha “‘ tried very hard for some 
kind of independence,” but Kitchener, under instruc- 
tions, declined to discuss the point. It is worth while 
to reproduce here the ten points of this conversation 
contained in Lord Kitchener’s telegram to Mr. Brod- 
rick, dated Pretoria, March 1, 1901: 


Firstly—The nature ot future government o: colonies 
asked about. He wanted more details than were given by 
Colonial Secretary, and I said that, subject to correction 
from home, I understood that when hostilities ceased 
military guard would be replaced by Crown Colony admini- 


stration, consisting of nominated executive, with elected 
assembly to advise administration, to be followed after a 
yeriod by representative government. He would have 
iked noprepeniageve government at once, but seemed satis- 
fied with above, 

Secondly.—Whether a Boer would be able to have a rifle 
to protect him from native? I said I thought he would be 
by a license and on registration. 

Thirdly.—He asked whether Dutch language would be 
allowed? I said that English and Dutch would, I thought, 
have equal rights. He expressed hope that officials dealing 
with farmers would know Dutch. 

Fourthly.—The Kaffir question. This turned at once on 
franchise of Kaffirs, and a solution seemed to be that 
franchise should not be given to Kaffirs until after represen- 
tative government was granted to colonies. Orange Free 
State laws for Kaffirs were considered good. 

Fifthly—That Dutch Church property should remain 
untouched, 

Sixthly.—Public trusts and orphan funds should be left 
intact. He asked whether British Government, in taking 
over the assets of Republics, would also take over legal 
debts. This he made rather a strong point of, and he 
intended it,to include debts legally contracted since the war 
began. He referred to notes issued amounting to less than 
a million. 

Seventhly.—He asked if any war tax would be imposed on 
farmers. I said I thought not. 

Eighthly.—When would prisoners of war return ? 

Ninthly.—He referred to pecuniary assistance to repair 
burnt farms, and enable farmers to start afresh. I said I 
thought some assistance would be given. ; 

Tenthly.—Amnesty to all at end of war. We spoke of 
colonials who joined Republics, and he seemed not adverse 
to their being disfranchised. 

Lord Kitchener then suggested that a letter should be 
sent to Botha of which a draft copy was forwarded to 
Mr. Chamberlain two days later. In this proposed 
letter amnesty for all bona fide acts of war was offered 
to all belligerents, qualified, however, by disfranchise- 
ment of all British subjects (z.e., Cape and Natal rebels). 
All prisoners of war were to be brought back ‘‘ on com- 
pletion of surrender.” At the same time military law 
was to cease and civil administration be established, to 
consist at first of ‘‘ a Governor and a nominated execu- 
tive with or without an advisory elected assembly.” 
Representative government to be established as soon 
as circumstances permitted. Church property, &c., to 
be respected, and both languages to be used and taught. 
Not more than a million to be paid to the legal creditors 


of the two States. Farmers to be assisted. 

But this letter was never sent. Lord Milner objected 
to amnesty for Cape rebels, and on March 6 Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote a series of instructions which 
breathed the narrow, ungenerous, and presumptuous 
spirit of our Government. The amnesty was cut down. 
The representative assembly disappeared, and was 
replaced by “a nominated unofficial element”! The 
sum of a million was queried—at that time the Govern- 
ment was spending a million and a half a week on war 
—and, most pitiful of all, instead of promising assist- 
ance to the farmers whose homes had been burnt and 
stock destroyed, Mr. Chamberlain ordered Lord 
Milner to substitute the following : 


“I also beg to inform your Honour that the new Govern: 
ment will take into immediate consideration the possibility 
of assisting by loan the occupants of farms, who will take 
the oath of allegiance, to repair any injuries sustained by 
destruction of buildings or loss of stock during the war.” 

Even Lord Milner objected to this last alteration as 
‘** calculated to weaken effect of message.” However, 
the ‘‘ amended” letter was sent. The Milner-Cham- 
berlain terms were, of course, rejected and the war 
went on for another miserable fourteen months, only to 
end in terms more favourable to the Boers than those 
originally proposed in March of last year by Lord 
Kitchener (in the draft proposal), and infinitely more 
favourable than those which the stiff-necked un- 
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wisdom of our Government was ready then to 
grant. 

Let us now glance at ‘‘the draft agreement as to 
terms of surrender of the Boer forces in the field 
approved by His Majesty’s Government,” and signed 
on the night of May 31 (we quote Lord Milner’s 
telegram) ‘‘ by Lord Kitchener and myself and ten 
Boer delegates,* six representing the Transvaal and 
four Orange Free State.” It would be foolish to 
examine a roughly drafted agreement of this 
sort as if it were an Act of Parliament. Whether 
it will work or not will depend upon the tact, 
integrity, common sense, and temper of the men 
in control. Under a Milnerite administration it 
cannot be successful, and may easily end in disaster. 
But even Lord Milner may think it judicious to be just 
to the burghers now returning to their farms.t We 
suspect that the Boers have, very naturally, been ready 
to give up many institutions in return for their 
rifles. They judge, and no doubt rightly, that these 
weapons and the stores of ammunition which exist 
in so many parts of the two territories will 
have far more influence on Lord Milner’s democratic 
mind than a representative assembly. Fear is the only 
influence that can make him fair. It is with a deep 
sense of responsibility and a profound sense of the 
necessity for wise administration that we say so much 
at this moment. 

A very complete amnesty is given to burghers, 
and a promise has been made that no death sen- 
tence shall be inflicted on any of the Cape rebels. 
All burgher prisoners of war will be brought back. No 
special tax will be imposed on landed property to 
pay war expenses. The Dutch language will be taught 
in the schools and allowed in the Courts. Finally, ‘‘ As 
soon as conditions permit, a Commission, on which the 
local inhabitants will be represented, will be appointed 
in each district of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, under the presidency of a magistrate or other 
official, for 
tion of the people to their homes and supplying 
those who, owing to war losses, are unable to provide 
themselves with food, shelter, and the necessary 
amount of seed, stock, implements, &c., indispensable 
to the resumption of their normal occupations. His 
Majesty’s Government will place at the disposal of these 
Commissions a sum of £3,000,000 for the above pur- 
poses ”; and, further, ‘‘ in addition to the above-named 
free grant of £3,000,000, His Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to make advances on loan for the same 
purposes free of interest for two years, and afterwards 
repayable over a period of years with a 3 per cent. 
interest.” It is idle to discuss these terms in detail. 
But it is well worth while we think to have shown how 
very far Lord Milner’s wishes have been from being 
gratified. His employers have at last ‘‘ fidgeted about 
negotiations” in earnest, and the war, which was 
never to end ‘‘in a formal sense,” has been concluded, 
by a solemn agreement, which, liberally interpreted 
may lead to the speedy re-establishment of autonomy— 
the only security for future peace. 





* A resolution of burgher assembly at Vereeniging authoris- 
hg them to sign was put in by them before signing it. 


_ t+ By Clause 6 of the Agreement, “ the possession of rifles 
will be allowed in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony to 
persons requiring them for their protection on taking out a 
icense according to law.” 


the purpose of assisting the restora- ~ 


THE FINANCE OF THE EDUCATION BILL, 


N English political warfare, the hottest and most 
critical battles are usually fought round religion 

and finance. The new Education Bill follows this rule ; 
and as some of its most difficult and obscure clauses 
are concerned with rates, grants, and spending powers, 
this part of the bill deserves a closer analysis than it 
has yet received. Different people put very different 
constructions upon the bill; but, strange to say, Mr. 
Balfour and Sir John Gorst are at one as to its financial 
purpose. In his introductory speech Mr. Balfour said : 


“We have now two elective authorities having dealings 
with the rates, one of which has the power of drawing un- 
limitedly on the rates for educational purposes without 
rendering any account to the other, which is nevertheless 
responsible for the general working of the finance. I cannot 
believe that is a sound system of local government. It is 
not a system we should tolerate in any other administrative 
branch of our business.” 


After a reference to Parliamentary and American 
examples, Mr. Balfour proceeded : 


“T therefore think that is one of the evils we ought to 
endeavour to cure in any measure dealing with the subject 
we submit to the House.” 


And again, speaking of the principles on which the bill 
was constructed : 


“‘ The second conclusion I draw is that this one authority 
for education being, as it is, responsible for a heavy cost to 
the ratepayers, should be the rating authority of the 
district.” 


Sir John Gorst spoke to the same effect at 
Bradford : 


“ The body which represents the ratepayers cannot pos- 
sibly be a real local authority unless it has the absolute 
command of local finance, and if you have any other body, 
whether it be a school board or whether it be a board of 
guardians, which is entrusted with the power of levying rates 
upon the people of the district without the consent of that 
body, which properly represents the ratepayers, you weaken 
its authority and you prevent it from gaining that proper 
influence over local affairs, local expenditure, and local 
management which is essential to a properly constituted 
authority.” 


Now, for the purposes of elementary education— 
with which alone this article is concerned—the local 
education authorities are county councils, the councils 
of boroughs with a population of 10,000 or more, 
and the councils of urban districts with a population of 
20,000 or more (clause 1 of the bill). These are all rating 
authorities. In its own sphere of local government and 
its own district each of them has ‘‘ absolute command of 
local finance.” Each administers, taxes, and spends 
under the powers entrusted to it by Parliament. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Balfour and Sir John Gorst, the object 
of the bill is to add to these powers the management of 
elementary education in order that ratepapers in rural 
and urban districts may have that ‘‘ proper control” of 
education which they at present lack owing to the 
management of Voluntary schools by irresponsible per- 
sons, and of Board schools by school boards which are 
not themselves rating authorities. By Clause 12 of the 
am ** Any council in the exercise of powers under this Act 

shall, except as respects the raising of a rate or borrowing 

money for the purposes of this Act, act through an educa- 
tion committee or education committees constituted in 


accordance with a scheme made by the council and approved 
by the Board of Education.” 


There are some strange and novel features about this 
committee which will lead to a most serious encroach- 
ment upon the autonomy of local authorities by the 
central bureaucracy. Butin ny case a majority of the 
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committee is to be appointed by the council, and on 
Tuesday Mr. Balfour expressly stated that the council 
(the education authority) is to have control and super- 
vision of the committee. I will assume that this is the 
true legal construction of the bill, or—that if it is not 
so—the Government will have the honesty to amend 


the bill by expressly giving the councils the 
same control over the education committee 
which they exercise over other committees. Now let 


me explain what I conceive to be the natural conse- 
quences of this absolute command over the educational 
expenditure by the authority which lays the education 
rate. Take by way of illustration the managers of a 
Voluntary school placed under the control and supervi- 
sion of a borough council. In the first place the managers 
will have to send in a detailed estimate of expenditure 
which will require to be examined by the education 
committee and to be approved by the council. _If dis- 
satisfied the education authority need not pass the 
estimates. If the managers can satisfy the authority a 
rate will be laid to cover their estimate. Then at the 
end of the year, or before, the council’s auditor will 
audit the accounts of the managers in order to see 
whether the money was spent in accordance with the 
estimate, and at the same time the council’s inspector, 
who will have been watching the school during the 
year, will make a report as to whether the directions of 
the council have been carried out.* 

If then the report of either the inspector or the 
auditor is not satisfactory, it will obviously be the duty 
of the council to withhold supplies and to leave the 
offending school to maintain itself. 

The first part of Clause 8, upon which the Angli- 
can Church bases its expectations, rather bears out this 
opinion: ‘* The local education authority shall maintain 
and keep efficient all public elementary schools in 
their area which are necessary.” It is not to 
maintain schools which it considers inefficient, 
and the bill provides that it shall have power 
to appoint its own inspectors and auditors. What 
are the inspectors and auditors for except to dis- 
cover whether the schools are efficient? The grants in 
aid are administered in the same way as rates by the 
education authority, so that the public funds upon 
which a Voluntary school relies would, in the case I 
have taken, be entirely cut off. The Church, however, 
has a second string to its bow in Clause 8 (2) : 


“If any question arises under this section between the 
local education authority and the managers of a school, that 
question shall be determined by the Board ot Education.” 


But while the question is under determination the 
managers will be without funds ; and even if the Board 
decides in favour of the managers the resources of the 
local education authority are not necessarily exhausted. 
What will the Board do if the local authority still 
refuses to apply its rates to maintain the inefficient 
school ? And if the Board of Education can drive every 
county borough and district council under the yoke of 
clericalism what becomes of ‘‘ the absolute com- 
mand of local finance ” and the “‘ proper influence over 
local affairs” which the second Minister for Education 
has discovered in the bill ? 
* See Clause 8 (1). 

(a) The managers of the school shall carry out any 
directions of the local education authority as to the 
secular instruction to be given in the school. 

(4) The local education authority shall have power to 


inspect the school, and the accounts of managers 
shall be subject to audit by that authority. 








THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


FTER all, however, Standing Orders and Rules 

of Procedure are merely forms indicative of 

the spirit which initiates, moulds, and develops them, 

The new rules proposed and carried in so unprecedented 

a manner by Mr. Balfour have arisen from the new 

conditions which obtain and the new ideas which are 

prevalent. The House of Commons is, in certain aspects, 

a very representative assembly, and these changes in 

procedure betoken with fair accuracy currents in the 
body politic which for the time being flow strongly. 

Looking back a century or more, the House has 
exhibited in its composition three strongly-marked 
phases. From the time when the Cabinet system 
assumed the shape it has more or less retained from 
the days of Walpole down to those of Melbourne, one 
might almost say to those of Palmerston, the landed 
aristocracy were the dominant factor. Of course the 
caste was divided by political opinion, but Whig and 
Tory lived much the same sort of lives, and, politicsapart, 
breathed much the same mental atmosphere. The attain- 
ment of the highest position in public affairs by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone (each the son of a suc- 
cessful manufacturer or merchant) denoted the emer- 
gence of a new order of men. During the last sixty 
years of the nineteenth century the middle-class deve- 
loped in political strength, and certainly for a large part 
of that period dominated the House of Commons. 

With the “nineties” came again a great change. 
The Reform and Redistribution Acts of 1883-1884 com- 
pleted the political reform of 1867 and placed our repre- 
sentative system on its present basis, a frankly demo- 
cratic one so far as the franchise is concerned. There are 
to-day some seven millions of electors with whom lie 
the final word as to political issues. Of course, so great 
a recasting of ‘‘ forms of government” had its reflex in 
the composition, modes of thought, and action of the 
House of Commons. Nor can it be denied for a 
moment that these great political changes have 
not resulted in much that was hoped for on the 
one hand or feared on the other. The impulses for 
progress have certainly not, as regards the last fifteen 
years, been strengthened, and the House of Commons 
during that period has in consequence exhibited a strik- 
ing lessening of political energy and legislative output. 
Nor are the reasons far to seek, though they can only 
be glanced at here. 

It anyone will try and realise the daily life, the 
thoughts, the occupations, the troubles, the pleasures, 
in short, the whole mental atmosphere and material 
environment of the great mass of the many millions 
of electors, he will find that political problems, and 
legislative desires, form a very small part of the whole. 
The massing of multitudes in wildernesses of houses 
and streets has had its effect on body and mind, 
physique and character. The pressure of acute griev- 
ances has become much less through the reforms of the 
Victorian epoch, with a corresponding influence on 
political desires and demands. In short, not to enter 
further on this wide field, no one who seriously thinks 
the matter over will deny that, for good or ill, the purely 
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political factor has become less potent in the public life 
of the nation, 

The personal qualifications and attributes of a 
candidate and member loom larger in the eyes of 
the electorate between and at each election. With the 
great increase in the number of constituents the 
influence of any one or small number of them on 
the member has slowly but surely become less. The 
influential ‘‘ cliques ” of former days are as regards the 
counties and in most of the borough divisions a thing 
of the past, and on the whole the member has on all, 
except as to broad issues or matters of widespread and 
deep interest, a much freer hand. 

Again, the mind of the electorate is much more 
difficult to reach than twenty or thirty years ago. 
It is quite safe to assert that the triumphs of Mr. 
Bright in the ‘‘sixties” and of Mr. Gladstone in 
his frst Midlothian campaign cannot be repeated by 
any known living politician, and that not wholly from 
their lack of personal powers and gifts. The number 
of people relatively to the electorate who attend political 
gatherings of any kind is rather a lessening than a 
growing quantity. If any ordinary candidate for a seat 
in Parliament will be at the pains to find out with some 
approach to accuracy the number of e/ecéors his voice 
has really reached during an election campaign of say 
three weeks, he will be much surprised. One reads 
now and again of ‘‘ enthusiastic and crowded ” confer- 
ences and gatherings at which resolutions on all sorts 
of subjects are carried with more or less of unanimity. 
But the cool observer knows perfectly well how small a 
relation these rooms’ full of delegates bear to the great 
mass of the electorate, and often how little repre- 
sentative authority those who pass them are entitled to 
claim, and how small is the effective force they can 
bring to the polling booth. 

The result of these changed conditions and altered 
forces has been mirrored in the House of Commons. If 
any one will take up the three copies of the little publi- 
cation so well known in the House of Commons, 
Dod's Parliamentary Companion for the years 1861, 1881, 
1901, and compare its series of succinct biographies of 
Members for those periods, he will find some striking 
changes. The ‘‘ country gentleman” of the old sort, 
the man of landed estate, and for the most part 
content to be known as plain ‘‘Mr.,” has largely 
vanished. From this class came in their day the best 
chairmen of Select and Private Bill Committees, nay, 
some of the very best Speakers, such as Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre. The middle-class commercial class, formerly 
almost entirely Liberal, has swollen in numbers, and 
now forms the mass of the Conservative Party, finding 
its main stronghold in the boroughs. A certain amount 
of the modern company-promoting element has found 
its way into the House of Commons, though it is not 
very numerous or strong. In the last fifteen years 
organised labour has sent a small but growing band 
of representatives whose contribution to the common 
stock of the House, alike therein and in Committee 
work, has been most valuable, and from whom, rein- 
forced and strengthened as they undoubtedly will be 
in the near future, great things may be looked for. 

But for the most part, as in the country so in the 
House, the political element has waned as a factor. 
The lack of interest in constitutional matters has been 
conspicuous, and at times almost painful to anyone who 
appreciates and values the traditions and practice of the 


House in these respects. The ‘‘ Parliament man” has 
been disappearing ; the number of those desirous of 
furthering social and industrial reforms has been 
waning. On the other hand, those who have been 
anxious to grasp such opportunities of various kinds 
outside its work and duties as are afforded by member- 
ship of the House of Commons, and who are willing to 
support the Government in the division lobby without 
being called upon to do much more, came up in large 
numbers in 1895 and 1900, and now form a very large 
portion, if not the majority, of the House of Commons. 
But they desire the House shall interfere as little as may 
be with their occupations and diversions. It has been 
pointed out in many quarters that the connection 
between these new rules on the one hand and a par- 
ticular pastime and the new ‘‘ week end” disinclination 
to work on the other is by no means a fanciful one. 
The Zimes has declared ‘‘a great social and even poli- 
tical revolution has been accomplished, and, tracing 
back the fowl to the egg, we must acknowledge that 
golf has doneit all.” Some may think that new terror 
in life, the motor car, might have been thrown in as 
contributory—but let that pass. 

The result for a time may and probably will be 
unfortunate, but it is to be hoped that which these new 
rules represent is not a permanent phase of the national 
life and character. The House of Commons of the past 
fifteen years or more has reflected that absorption of 
mind in the pastimes and so-called pleasures of life, that 
undoubted lessening of serious earnestness, which any 
reflective observer must have noticed creeping over the 
nation at large. But it probably is, as has often 
happened before, a mood not destined to last. 

It may safely be predicted that when and as the 
spirit of progress revives amongst us, and the desire 
arises that the House of Commons should seriously and 
earnestly address itself to the wants and needs of the 
people of these islands, those sent to Westminster to 
represent this spirit will make short work with rules of 
procedure which tend to fetter and prevent its full and 


free course. 
Joun E. E ttis. 





THE NEW SALON, 


NE may go to Paris for novelties, but not just 
now to the New Salon nor yet to the Old. Such 

are the limitations of art that every year does not pro- 
duce a second Monet, another Sargent, another Rodin, 
and this summer’s exhibitions contain no recently risen 
star that dazzles by its brightness. Yet in the case of 
the Société Nationale, now housed in the same building 
as its State rival, this deficiency appears but trifling 
when one contemplates all that has been done by taste 
—that enviable quality the possession of which alone 
can give unity to a really heterogeneous collection 
of works of art. Of the New Salon, indeed, 
one can form a complete impression, which is 
more tkan can be said of many galleries one-quarter its 
size. One can wander at will through its multitudinous 
rooms, and feel regret, untempered by fatigue, when the 
last is reached; and this mental exhilaration is not 
solely due to walking on a crimson carpet. One can 
sympathise heartily and feelingly with that attractive 
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force which has not only seduced the leaders of the 
French school from their allegiance to the older Société, 
but seems also able to compel the best of what is good 
in foreign art. Where, for instance, could one find a 
finer Mesdag than this artist’s ‘‘ La mer du Nord,” 
with its stormy majesty of grey and silver sea; or a 
more dainty series of Whistlers than the five 
he exhibits; or a_ stronger Sargent than his 
last year’s Academy ‘‘ Portrait de deux sceurs”— 
this last is undeniably better for its change of 
atmosphere, and possibly also for its emendation of 
title; or a more courageous Austen Brown than his 
‘‘Un portrait,” with its note of rich olive? The one 
thing that cannot be attempted is a comparison with 
our own Academy, for the New Salon with all its 
popularity is not the constitutional art-show by law or 
by custom, and to put it side by side with Burlington 
House would be like trying to judge between a 
connoisseur’s private collection and the National 
Gallery. Yet one thing must be said. It is that the 
artistic triumph of the New Salon must, with a nation 
like the French, assuredly compensate for the medals, 
awards, honourable and other ‘‘ mentions,” with which 
the Old Salon so liberally bespatters its adherents. 

The /aissez-aller principle of hanging, as adopted 
by the Société Nationale, has here a meaning differing 
from that to which weare accustomed. Where circum- 
stances of tone, colour, and treatment permit, an artist’s 
several works are hung, as they are catalogued, 
together ; but where, as generally happens, there are 
one or two not in harmony with the rest these are 
placed apart. The motive guiding this method is nega- 
tive rather than positive ; that is, the chief care is not 
to hang a picture in its place, but to see that it is not 
out of it. Another point on which we find ourselves at 
variance with familiar customs is that of the classifica- 
tion of artists, chiefly because a French artist objects 
to being classified. To the eminent Academician, who 
turns out landscapes or figures year after year 
in the same place and on the same pattern, 
it is at once a matter of justice and a_hall- 
mark of excellency to be dubbed a _ landscape 
or a figure painter. No French painter of landscape, 
on the contrary, likes to be termed a landscapist; it 
may be that the description suggests his incapacity to 
draw the figure, or, at any rate, throws doubt on his 
possession of that versatility which he holds a true 
artist to inherit. The Société Nationale, therefore, 
contains few painters with definite attributions, but 
chiefly artists who can do anything, but may do some- 
thing a little better than something else. Individual 
abhorrence of producing what is vulgarly called the 
‘fold tap” leads also to the merging of totally diver- 
gent styles in one another. A man may paint Realism 
with a big R and a broad brush on one canvas; the 
fact does not prevent him from imparting a frankly 
decorative motive and treatment to his next. 

We get, then, in the New Salon variety and the most 
admirable grouping—we must add, too, a strong sense 
of proportion. No individual painter has a ‘‘ year” at 
this exhibition, but seemingly everybody has a chance. 
There exists no marked preponderance of landscape or 
portraiture or figure-work ; powerful as is the last- 
named phase of French art, it is still not unduly obtru- 
sive. If any one feature of the present New Salon can 
be selected as abnormally strong, it is decoration, 
partial or complete ; but this again is a matter of 
national temperament rather than artistic preference. 
The decorative sense is certainly most emphatic. 
We have it exemplified in M. Aman Jean’s “Le 
parc,” a tapestry design with six female figures 
and a floral border, the embodiment of rhythmic 
line and lovely in its colour harmony ; in M. Dubufe’s 
** A Gounod,” which has the almost realistic figure of 
the composer in its centre, and suffers only from the 
overcrowding of symbolic incident ; in M. Besnard’s 
“Vile heureuse,” a panneau décoratif, filled with aa 





odd romantic grace. Romanticism, again, is the pre- 
vailing note of M. Prouvé’s ‘‘ Séjour de paix et de joie,” 
though there is modern action in its whirling dancers, 
which distinguishes it from the languorous quietude of 
the eighteenth century. M. Costeau’s panneau déco- 
vatif is smaller but exquisite, whilst M. Auburtin’s 
‘* Danses nues au fond du soir” surprises one by its 
simplicity and classic daintiness. We find less in the 
subordinate sections of the exhibition, that comes under 
this heading, and for the present these few instances 
must suffice. 

Apart from the questions of style and motive, one 
has to consider the national faculty, amounting almost 
to a passion, for drawing the figure. The study of the 
human frame, draped and undraped, realistic and ideal, 
has a far greater hold upon the French art mind than 
has that of inanimate nature ; there the primary instinct 
is still to paint the people, not the country, and it is 
consequently in landscape if in anything that we can 
claim to be their masters. There are some fine land- 
scapes here, too; those of MM. H. A. Duhem, J. J. 
Rousseau, and J. P. Meslé first occur to us as the 
work of men who probe outdoor nature for her own 
sake. In ‘‘La mise au parc” M. Duhem renders a sheep- 
fold under a misty, yellowed moon; the work has 
some of the tenderness of Mauve, some of the sadness 
of Millet, an atmospheric poetry of its own; delicate, 
quivering colour also distinguishes his ‘‘ Soleil d’hiver.” 
M. Rousseau’s ‘‘ Vaches au paturage,” a cattle study 
in soft violet moonlight, may be preterred to his larger 
‘* L’approche de l’orage,” wherein the strenuous action 
of the peasant woman driving her cows before her dis- 
turbs the landscape’s repose. There is a looser technique 
in M. Meslé’s six canvases, of which the ‘‘ Clair de 
lune,” with its wonderfully luminous sky and rich 
shadow contrasts, is conceivably the best. Then MM. 
Emile Claus, Fritz Thaulow, and Léon Lhermitte, 
names made familiar to us by the International and 
other exhibitions, contribute important pictures of land- 
scape with figures ; there is M. Lebasque, a faithful and 
undisguised follower of Monet; there are six flat- 
country landscapes by M. E. Barau, sober-tinted but 
decorative and pleasant; there is a ‘‘Canal en Octobre,” 
by M. V. O. Gilsoul, wholly brilliant in its reflections of 
autumn yellow and orange; and there are Morrices 
and Montenards galore. The last’s ‘‘ La procession de 
Sainte Madeleine en Provence,” with its vivid con- 
trasts, belongs rather to the schools of modern Italy or 
Spain than to that of Aleznarist France ; but it is finely 
painted nevertheless, and the broken colour in the 
cloudless sky gives a dazzling effect of light. Yet it is 
the figure-work which is professedly figure-work 
that gives us the key to the French art feeling 
in general and to that of the New Salon in 
particular Landscape is subordinated to it. Even 
portraiture, so far from being a distinct art, is 
only part of the same ; the very names of the sitters are, 
generally speaking, suppressed, so that a canvas can 
only charm by its quality, not by the interest of its title. 
Thus M. Carolus-Duran’s splendidly executed group of 
sixteen persons, though its identity is obvious, is merely 
termed ‘‘ En famille.” M. Dagnan Bouveret gives a 
name to but one of his four portraits, that of M. Gérome. 
And even Mr. Sargent, as we have seen, has bowed to 
the prevailing fashion. 

Details of the portraiture must be withheld. Just as 
M. Carolus-Duran’s touch is more restrained than Mr. 
Sargent’s, so is M. Dagnan Bouveret’s smoother, one 
might almost say less modern, than that of M. Carolus- 
Duran ; but the former, nevertheless, is scarcely less 
successful in getting character. A somewhat individual 
method as well as a title marks ‘‘ Le docteur Mlle. E. H. 
Winterhalter,” of M. Roederstein, as distinct from 
others, though we confess a preference for his work in the 
pastel section. Studies from the nude and the semi-nude 
are, as might be expected, numerous, and it is difficult to 
select from their joint excellence; but M. Tournés’ 
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‘* Femme qui se peigne ”"—the half-draped figure of a 
girl seated before her mirror—has most of the qualities 
in tone, delicate modelling, and indoor atmosphere, 
whilst the sketch for the same picture, ‘‘ Toilette,” 
loses nothing by comparison. Work of an identical 
sentiment is also contributed by MM. Frieseke and 
J. L. Stewart, and there are cleverly-grouped subject- 
pictures by MM. Rosset Granger, L. Barrau, and 
G. La Touche. 

A passionate realism seems to be the prevailing 
note in the sculpture of the New Salon. There is no 
trace whatever of the antique; all modern French 
sculpture, indeed, looks rather to the Italian Renais- 
sance. A little of the more frivolous kind makes its 
presence felt here. Witness, for instance, M. G. A. 
Despian’s ‘‘ Spleen,” and imagine, if possible, Mr. 
Albert Toft’s ‘‘ Spirit of contemplation” transformed 
into a modern lady seated in a round chair and 
wearing the crossest of expressions! M. P. Granet 
succeeds in obtaining a sort of pseudo-classicism 
in his ‘‘ Petite modéle de Pégase,” which half 
fascinates, half bores one by the faultlessness of 
its modelling. M. Charlier has animportant ‘‘ Pilote,” 
which, if anything, is unduly dramatic ; and M. Frappa, 
by introducing live goldfish into the pond of his grés 
flambé ‘‘ Les pécheurs,” exceeds what is essential to 
realism. However, there are some very much more 
serious efforts on the part of MM. J. P. Aubé, Saint- 
Marceaux, Rodin and his artistic descendants, the 
members of the Société des Artistes Réalistes, 
and to these must be added a bust and a 
statue, both uncatalogued, by Dalou. The prin- 
cipal Rodin is the ‘‘ Buste de Victor Hugo,” which 
we believe is intended for the Pantheon. Poised on the 
summit of a circular column with a floral capital, this 
work has been placed in the centre of the main hall, and 
is surrounded by a double ring of statues and busts. 
Rugged and intense, without a line of superfluous 
modelling, the head is sunk slightly on the breast, as if 
in deep thought, whilst its height from the ground, so 
far from decreasing its grandeur and dignity, adds 
thereto. As there is nothing within several yards of 
this simple monument, so there is assuredly nobody 
within several leagues of its creator. But in the 
encircling throng there are not wanting signs of that 
admiration—we hesitate to call it imitation—which is 
the sincerest form of flattery. M. Aubé, indeed, 
though inspired by sympathies identical with those of 
the master, is no imitator; neither was M. Rodin’s 
protagonist, Dalou; M. P. Roche’s ‘* Danton,” a full- 
sized statue, is instinct with a ferocious, semi-satirical 
savagery that Rodin never knew. MM. Hoetger and 
C. Millés belong more obviously to the faithful. Yet, 
if the former’s ‘‘ Soupe populaire” and the latter’s 
**Veilleurs de nuit” show by their ruggedness an 
intention and desire to attain the same ideal, to avoid 
the same preciosities, and if they still struggle 
laboriously where their leader steps lightly, their 
fight is for a finer victory than that of many more. 


F. J. M. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND THE RACIAL 
DIFFICULTY. 


By AN OFFICER FROM THE FRONT. 


O obtain a just and statesmanlike view of the 
settlement question in South Africa it is neces- 

sary to discover the causes which make for racial anti- 
pathy, and I submit that these have seldom been put 
before the country. We have been told that the memory 
of Majuba is the principal cause of racial antipathy, in 
that the Boer has obtained an idea that at that fight he 


‘emphatically an Africander, sentiment. 


beat the British Empire and proved that his race 
was therefore the dominant one in South Africa.. 
In the course of two years and some months, 
during which I have been closely in touch with the 
Dutch people, I have never heard the word Amajuba 
mentioned, and it shows a curiously mistaken idea of 
the burgher to suppose for a moment that the more 
intelligent of them did not perfectly well recognise the 
fact that we could, an we would, have beaten them in that 
campaign. In thecourse of my study ofthe Boer character 
I soon recognised that there was a very great distrust 
of English Governmental interference, a distrust of 
Downing-street which is, however, equally pronounced 
among the loyalist English. Majuba accounts for no 
more than that they recognised there that the Boer was a 
better shotthan Tommy. What, then, has divided the two 
races in so marked a manner? I submit that this is chiefly 
due to the fact that, speaking generally, the Dutchman is 
a farmer devoted to the land and with an immense pride 
in it, and the Englishman is a trader with no respect 
for farming and with an overweening idea of his import- 
ance as a commercial person. This jealousy between 
farmers and traders is common to all countries, and is 
as much to be found in an English county as elsewhere. 
I do not for amoment say that the professional division 
between the two races is not added to by racial 
considerations, for it is only natural that a stalwart 
race of stock raisers, owning land which they believe, 
and rightly, their fathers conquered and made habitable 
by their prowess and industry, should look down 
upon a people whom they consider only suited to a 
meaner occupation and to a life of greater luxury in 
the towns. To enforce this fact of the professional 
antipathy, allow me to give my experience of the Free 
State, Cape Colony, and the Transvaal. It is not too 
much to say that wherever we found Britishers living on 
the land and devoting their lives to it, they became 
generally through a natural process what we now call 
‘*pro-Boer” in their sympathies, and, vice versa, it 
was equally noticeable that Dutchmen who took to 
commercial employments became English in sentiments. 
It would take up too much space to give examples, 
but it will be enough to say that I have many 
times been warned against farmers who were 
my own compatriots by the Intelligence Department 
on account of their anti-English sympathies. There- 
fore the Dutch suspicion in respect to the English 
personally is through atotal misconception of our race. 
For even our worst enemies cannot claim that we are, 
nor our worst friends make us all, pilfering tradesmen. 
To give an example of this misconception here is an 
instance. I was talking one day to an old burgher 
of eighty-six years of age, an old Voortrekker, 
and was deploring to him that two races so similar in 
disposition as the Dutch and the English should be 
employing their energies in cutting each other’s throats. 
He turned round to me quite abruptly and said, ‘‘ Com- 
mandant, the fact is that we did not know there were 
Englishmen like you.” I found out afterwards by ques- 
tioning him that he meant that he and his people had 
not realised that Englishmen were as devoted to the 
land and its interests as fortunately I am. 

Now let us see how far this brings us in consider- 
ing the difficulties which we may expect to meet. 
There is a great distrust of our Government planted 
in the minds of the Africander generally, which is 
largely due to intermittent and spasmodic interference 
with the methods of the people, especially in respect 
to the native question. If we have had any 
policy in respect to South Africa it is difficult for 
the Boer to see it. We have been consistent only 
in inconsistency. This feeling is not only a Dutch, but is 
I have heard as 
many expressions showing a profound distrust of English 
policy used by British Africanders as by the Dutch. In 
one case I heard a Cape Colonial commandant delibe- 
rately say that after the war was over, and the khakis 
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had gone home, if the Government did not leave them 
alone, he for one would be for cutting the painter. 
Now this feeling, common to all South Africans, has 
been accentuated by the fact that the Dutchman looks 
upon us as a purely commercial race, and as he con- 
siders, rightly or wrongly, that South Africa must 
always remain a country of which the chief and most 
enduring occupation is the cultivation of the soil and 
the raising of stock, he naturally thinks that we 
are hardly the people best fitted for governing it. 
He also remembers that for many years to come, 
and probably for all time, as the Dutch in- 
crease in population much more rapidly than do 
the English, the majority of the population of South 
Africa will remain Dutch, and he therefore does not see 
why Dutch methods should not predominate. 

Incidentally I may mention that there is a great deal 
of nonsense talked about the unprogressiveness of the 
Boer. It is admitted on all hands that the Free State 
Government and code of laws were models of their 
kind. I have never heard an Englishman who had ever 
anything to do with the administration of justice in the 
Free State say one word, except in praise, of their 
system. Moreover, if you trek, as I have done, 
through the wilds of the Orange Colony and the 
Transvaal, and observe what was done in a small way 
by the outlying farmers, both in respect to irrigation, 
the conservation of water and machinery, chiefly by 
windmills, for pumping it, I believe that a fair- 
minded person would say that they are hardly lacking 
in energy or in progressive spirit. I know one small 
farm belonging to a Dutchman up in the hills, where by 
his own work he has instituted electric lighting, by 
means of a small fall of water on his land, and not 
only for his own farm but for those of his two 
neighbours. 

To return, however, to reviewing the effect which 
the professional contempt for the English race has on 
the future settlement of the country. We all hope to 
see the English and Dutch race living in amity side by 
side. That eventually this would have come about but 
for the unfortunate interposition of the Jameson raid I 
feel certain. This most regrettable incident has still 
further alienated the two races the one from the other. 
Let us be clear and just in this matter. The raid was an 
immoral incursion into a foreign State in the interests 
of the commercial classes of a mining centre. That it 
was a brutum fulmen does not signify, nor does it much 
that the aforesaid commercial classes were not particu- 
larly anxious to be saved from a tyranny which they 
had not felt until persuaded to recognise it by us, 
and for which at least they had no inclination to fight. 
What did matter is that no Dutchmen in Cape Colony, 
the Orange Colony, or the Transvaal will ever believe 
that the English Government were not accessories 
before the event. Many a time have I discussed the 
question with Dutch farmers, and always have I been 
reminded that Rhodes was not punished, that the 
officers implicated were nominally punished, soon 
released, and their commissions restored to them ; and 
in reply what could I say? Again, it was an expe- 
dition made on behalf of the traders in Johannesburg, 
who were nominally English, really of all nationalities, 
chiefly German Jews. It was certainly not in the 
interest of the country as a whole, nor in the interest of 
the country’s chief and most permanent industry— 
namely, the land. 

_ _I have no hesitation in saying, and I can prove 
it beyond reasonable doubt, that there was no 
general Dutch disloyalty to the British flag in Cape 
Colony before this regrettable incident ; that the 
disloyalty of the Dutch since then, where found, was 
due to the sense of insecurity caused by it, and 
even that disloyalty was of the passive kind, as wit- 
nessed by the comparatively few adherents which the 
Boers obtained on their invasion in 1899. Since then, 
however, there has arisen a much more bitter feeling, 


due chiefly to maladministration and the errors com- 
mitted under martial law. 

In conclusion, it will be found that the Dutch 
are easily led if they are properly treated and a 
sympathy in their interests, chiefly the land, is shown 
them. If, on the other hand, we make the crucial 
error after the war of putting Cape Colonials in all 
administrative positions over the Dutch, we will find 
two things will happen. Firstly, we will discover to 
our cost that our officials are no more loyal to the 
Empire than are the Dutch. Secondly, that these men, 
having been brought up to an intense hatred of the 
Dutch, will, as one of them eloquently put it, make the 
‘* Boers sweat,” and by their presence cause unrest for 
decades and centuries. And under these circumstances 
it is difficult to see how we shall be able to hold South 
Africa except by keeping the majority of the people in 
permanent subjection. 

We have now, after peace has been declared, the 
opportunity of carefully and, of course, gradually 
converting the Dutch to our views, and thereby doing 
what all reasonable Governments must aim at doing, 
of bringing on to the side of law and order the 
conservative and stable majority of the population. 
The peace terms are, in my opinion, fair and apparently 
aim at this, and so let us be very careful that racial 
feeling is not fomented by injudicious appointments in 
the minor administrative posts. This seems to me the 
most serious danger ahead. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE NEW CHAMBER. 


N order thcroughly to understand the import of the 
last General Elections, which to foreign eyes 
appear singularly obscure, since without greatly 
modifying the respective forces of the two Republican 
fractions they confirm the check of the reactionists 
and the stagnation of the Socialists, we must evoke 
the souvenir of the various stages of our Parliamentary 
evolution. It is only after this historical revision that 
it will be possible to point out the importance of the 
last battle, and the tendencies of the newly-elected 
members. 

The political history of the last thirty-one years 
may be summed up in a formula of an extreme sim- 
plicity ; during twenty-five years the two parties neces- 
sary for the working of the Parliamentary Government 
were formed of two blocks, the one Conservative and 
the other Republican ; from 1896, the Republican party, 
reassured by its crushing majority, tried to find in its 
circle two fractions sufficiently numerous to occupy the 
power by turns. Of these systems the first has not the 
drawbacks, and the second has the positive advantages 
of the struggle of the parties. The Republican concen- 
tration insures interior peace and puts aside Radical 
reforms. The division of the Left into two distinct 
groups renders political life more intense and legislative 
activity more fecund. Let us verify the exactitude of 
this general remark. 

Concentration was the rule of Republican tactics 
when it was necessary to conquer power (1871-1877). It 
was still respected when Republicans had to realise the 
promised reforms (1877-1884) and to defend themselves 
against the offensive return of the Conservatives (1885 
1893). Doubtless the unity of the party was not 
absolute, but, disciplined as it was by twenty years of 
struggle against the Empire, it accepted the direction 
of one or other of its groups. When in 1876 the 
monarchical attempts had signally failed, the Left 
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Centre, which had directed its political co-reformers at 
the time of the battles of the National Assembly, was 
invested with governing power as a reward. It was 
formed of the é/i#e of the Liberals and Moderates, who, 
allied to the Orleanists, began to demolish the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon III. From 1879 to 1885 a more 
advanced fraction, impregnated, turn by turn, with the 
influence of Gambetta and Jules Ferry, and formed of 
Radicals who had become Opportunists, took the direc- 
tion of the Republican army. The laws on education, 
military service, professional syndicates, and the develop- 
ment of the Colonial Empire are the work of the Oppor- 
tunists. A division was on the eve of breaking out in 
the Republican party, between the group which was in 
power and a dissenting Radical fraction, directed by 
M. Clemenceau and ready to join the first Labour 
deputies, when the elections of 1885, the activity of the 
numerous Conservative minority, and the Boulangist 
crisis forced all the members of the Left to forget their 
divisions. Concentration was a necessity until 1889. 
From 1889 to 1893 the Republicans continued to hold 
themselves on the defensive, and only voted laws on 
business matters (legislation of the Customs duties of 
1892). The elections of 1893 increased the forces 
of the most advanced fraction of the Left at 
the same time that they weakened the Conservative 
party. Then it would have been easy to 
constitute a homogeneous Ministry with the single 
Radical group. That, notwithstanding, the Cabinets 
continued until 1895 the policy of concentration, 
was due to the influence exercised on the Parliament 
by the preoccupations caused by the Anarchist 
propaganda and by the _ personal authority of 
the President, Casimir-Périer. From 1896, the Repub- 
licans divide into two distinct groups which are in 
power by turns. The Radical Bourgeois Ministry, over- 
thrown by the Senate, is followed by the Liberal Méline 
Ministry, which maintains its position against the 
attacks of its adversaries, with the support of the Con- 
servatives. Overthrown in its turn by the elections of 
1898, after a few experiments of Ministries of concentra- 
tion, it was replaced by the Radical Cabinet presided 
over by Waldeck-Rousseau. 


At this present time, in 1902, the General 
Elections of the Chamber of Deputies took place. To 
appreciate the consequences from the general political 
point of view of the Republican party, it will be well to 
glance at the two tables below : 


Chambers elected in..... 1876 1877 1881 1885 1889 1893 1898 1902 
Right—Conservative 180 170 88 203 210 85 86 119 
Lett—Republican ... 360 370 457 382 366 496 495 472 

549 540 5450 58a" 576 S8r 58x59 


* The Chamber waselected by balloting for a list of persons. The figures quoted 
are extracted from Seignobo's Histoire Politique de l Europe Contemporaine. 


1893* 1898 


1902 
Monarchists ............ sot 58 41 
TD csksintise enstesses 264 85 6 28 t 86 | “) I al 
Nationalists .. ......... - 33 _ , o- 43 a46 
Liberal Republicans .. 251 204 } 127 
ae Dissentients — 42 ) 62) | 

adicals .....-see.-.000 r19t m4t , —_-> 5 
Socialist-Radicals ... 694 188 66 | 180 > 288 233) 5 338 
SO accuitcanescceses 57 66 j 43 | 
Inclassables ............ — 3 77 
581 581 591 
Absolute majority ......... 293 293 297 


* These figures cannot be completely exact, especially for the elections of 1902 ; 
th> discipline uf the parties is weak, and the unregistered Deputies are numerous. 


+t Five Anti-Ministerial Radicals and two unproclaimed elections. 


At the first glance the elections of 1902 do not 
seem to have modified very materially the respective 
proportion of the various parties. In spite of the 
efforts of the Nationalists the forces of the Conservative 
Right have hardly increased, and if the Liberals, 
following the politics of M. Méline, tried to govern with 
his support, they would muster a number of votes (246) 





inferior to that which they might have collected in 1898 
(290) and in 1893 (336). On the other hand, if the 
Radicals wished to persevere in their tactics and con- 
tinue their alliance with the Socialists, they could dis- 
pose of an effective force (338) superior to that which 
they might have obtained in 1898 (288) and in 1893 
(245). We might then believe that the Republican 
party would remain divided into two rival groups. 


But the elections of 1902 have witnessed the intro- 
duction of two new events, about which we have 
already informed the readers of Zhe Speaker. First 
and foremost, the Socialists have suffered a check ; 
their group is both without a leader and dimin- 
ished in number; its authority and its forces have 
been weakened simultaneously. The success of 
M. Millerand is unable to cover this double defeat. 
The country does not seem inclined, at least for the 
moment, to consider the Socialists necessary for the 
working of the Republic. It would fail to understand 
why their Ministerial collaboration should not come 
to an end. The newspapers the most radically 
opposed—the Débats, the Temps, the Radical, the 
République Socialiste—have agreed that the experi- 
ment attempted by M. Millerand has lasted long 
enough. The members of the Extreme Left, like 
MM. Sigismund Lacroix and Jaurés, are the first to 
induce the President of the Board of Trade to resign 
his post. But if the Radicals can no longer depend 
regularly on the support of the Socialist votes, they 
are incapable of maintaining by themselves a homo- 
geneous Cabinet. The absolute majority is 297 votes, 
and they only dispose of 295, or rather of 233, if the 
sixty-two Ministerial Liberals ceased to help them with 
their votes. 

The advanced Republicans are then under the obli- 
gation, in order to conform to the requirements of the 
country, of being reconciled to the Liberals or Pro- 
gressists. This alliance will be facilitated by a second 
event which has increased the importance of the recent 
General Elections. The Liberals, in fact, do not leave 
the field of battle weakened. Not only have all their 
leaders been re-elected, but moreover, by breaking with 
the Nationalists, in agreeing, when discipline demanded 
it, to resign in favour of the Radicals, they have ren- 
dered an important service to their temporary adver- 
saries, and one which the Republic well deserves. 
Henceforth a reconciliation between the two fractions 
of the Left is at the same time certain to be brought 
about and easy to effect. Thus the Republican party 
returns to the politics of concentration that it has 
abandoned for the last seven years. It is to that we 
must look for the originality and importance of the 
new Chamber. This concentration will differ from 
former experiments by being a shade more Radical. 
We must not forget, in fact, that the Radicals will 
bring to the future Ministerial majority more numerous 
forces (295) than the Liberals (127). 

The consequence of this evolution of Republican 
politics will be to render a change of Cabinet 
inevitable. 

It is relatively as difficult to pronounce an opinion 
on the composition of the future Cabinet as it is easy to 
determine its future programme. It will find itself first 
of all in presence of considerable liabilities bequeathed 
by the preceding Chamber. The vote of the authorisa- 
tions to be given to the various religious congregations, 
the difficulties relative to the project of law on work- 
men’s pensions, might become the subject of debates, 
the violence of which is certain, and the solution 
difficult to foresee. But there are two orders of ques- 
tions about which the electors have expressed their 
sentiments, and which will figure in the first line of 
the Ministerial declaration. The deficits and dimi- 
nution in value of the Budget have been so passion- 
ately discussed that the Cabinet will be obliged to 
draw up a definite programme of financial reforms. It 
will be specially important to revise the regulations of 
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the Chamber to take from the Deputies the right of 
acting on their own score in matters of expense, and 
to take up the projects of administrative reorganisa- 
tion to check the continual increase of expense. Lastly, 
the curtailment of the military service has been too 
much talked of in the electoral campaigns for the 
Ministers not to be under the obligation of bringing 
into effect the project of law drawn up by the Commis- 
sion of the Army in the Senate. 


If the new Chamber and the new Ministry found 
time to carry these financial and military reforms to a 
satisfactory conclusion, they might leave aside other 
questions without the risk of being blamed by public 
opinion. And it is thus that the provisions we had 
drawn up here in the month of August about the 
elections of the General Council, and more recently about 
the situation of the various political parties, have been 
completely realised. The country has manifested a 
wish not to launch out into Radical-Socialist adven- 
tures. This event is sufficient to give to the Chamber, 
whose fersonnel has not changed, a new direction ; 
the order which it has received from the electors is 
very precise. It is that adopted by the English 
Liberals—peace, economy, and reform. 


Jacques BaRpoux. 
Paris, May 15, 1902. 





MOTHER CAREY. 
As Toip ME By THE Bos’un. 


” OTHER CAREY? 
witches, . 
An’ all them sort o’ rips, 
She’s a fine gell to look at, but the hitch is 
As she’s over fond of ships. 
She lives upon a iceberg to the norr’ed 
"N’ her man he’s Davy Jones, 
’N’ she combs the weeds upon her forr’ed 
Wi’ pore drowned sailors’ bones. 


She’s the mother o’ the 


‘* She’s the mother o’ the wrecks ’n’ the mother 

Of all big winds as blows, 

She’s up to some deviltry or other 
When it storms or sleets or snows. 

The noise o’ the wind’s her scream’n 
‘I’m arter a plump young fine 

Brass-buttoned, beefy-ribbed yoing seam’n 
So as me an’ my man kin dine. 


‘* She’s a hungry old rip and a cruel 

For sailor-men like we, 

She’s give a many mariners the gruel 
’N’ a long sleep under sea. 

There’s the blood o’ many a crew upon her, 
"N’ the bones o’ many a wreck, 

*N’ she’s barnacles a growin’ on her 
*N’ sharks’ teeth round her neck. 


‘** | ain’t never had no schoolin’, 

Nor read no books like you, 

But I knows t’ain’t healthy to be foolin’ 
Wi’ that there gristly two. 

You're smart, you thinks, ’n’ you’re lairy, 
But if you’re to make old bones, 

Steer clear, I says, o’ Mother Carey, 
’N’ that there Davy Jones.” 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


One of the few advantages allied to the arduous pro- 
fession of journalism is that the journalist possesses a 
medium for exploiting his critical faculty. Most of us 
are born with the strange desire to set each other right 
about something, and to do so publicly and in print is 
the only completely satisfactory method of fulfilling 
that desire. The spectacle of distinguished authors 
whose ‘‘ price per thousand words” is, so to speak, 
advertised on every hoarding, filling newspaper columns 
at what to them must be starvation rates has sometimes 
aroused wonder. Their reason for doing so is not 
the beggarly two or three guineas that they earn by 
these contributions, as is generally supposed. It is that 
they must have their say about matters of ephemeral 
importance, and they are to be congratulated on being 
able to command payment of any sort at all for having 
their say, while their less fortunate fellow-subjects are 
confined to the barren correspondence columns 
of the same paper, or, denied even that solace, 
betake themselves to the margins of their own books 
and the blank sheets of paper thoughtfully 
provided by the publishers for that purpose. The 
editor’s post-bag is a genuine boon to the amateur 
critic of affairs. There is, alas! no such outlet for the 
amateur critic of letters. His ideas never get into print, 
although he would be perfectly willing to supply them 
for nothing, or probably even pay a small sum for the 
privilege of doing so. He is driven back on pencil 
annotations in the works of his own library, and it is 
surprising what time and trouble some readers with an 
inveterate itch for the scribbled word will devote to this 
task. me 

I AM reminded of a Scotch country gentleman, now 
dead, who could never comfortably read his morning 
paper without a pencil in his hand. He had a library 
which would have been worth a fortune to a journalist 
or an acrostic solver. Every work of reference, from 
the National Dictionary of Biography downwards, 
was to be found in it. He could never bear 
to be a year behind with his Burke or Dod, 
and even his Crockford was kept up to date, 
although he was a strict Presbyterian and had few 
dealings with the Established Church across the border. 
Every one of his books was read, and everyone was 
full of underlinings and marginal notes. His literary 
opinions were heterodox, but unabashed. His pen- 
cilled scorn for the works of Mr. George Meredith ex- 
ceeded the bounds of courtesy ; his admiration for those 
of Mr. S. R. Crockett left scarcely a page without an 
underlined passage. He had written just what he 
thought of Sir Walter Scott, and a copy of Paradise Lost 
was annotated as if ithad been issued the week before 
from Messrs. Constable’s press at Edinburgh. I had 
the curiosity to take down from his shelves an early 
experiment in fiction of my own. Its undergraduate’s 
humour had been carefully weighed, and for the most 
part approved, but there were occasional rows of notes 
of exclamation in the margin, and in one place a mar- 
ginal comment, ‘‘ Oh! this is too much!!!!” At the 
end of the book was a sort of index of marked pages 
with a few words of explanation as to why they had 
been marked. The whole represented an amount of 
attention which a very careful reviewer might give 
to the important book of the year, and every other book 
in his library had been similarly treated. 


In the current number of the Cornhill Magasine 
are recorded the achievements of a master in the art of 
marginal comment. Professor H. C. Beeching has 
unearthed a copy of Wordsworth’s poems with the 
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annotations of the egregious Alaric Watts. Alaric 
Watts was the inventor of the “Literary Keepsake” 
and himself a poet of considerable notoriety. His 
vogue in the early years of the last century was far 
greater than that of Wordsworth, and Professor 
Beeching tells us that ‘‘in the first edition of Men of 
the Time (1856), which Watts projected and edited, he 
allows Tennyson a third of the space devoted to 
himself.” A few of Wordsworth’s poems he “ praises 
without stint,” but his chief comments, which occur 
again and again, are “Nonsense!” ‘* Absurd!” 
‘* Hyperbole!” *‘ Pantheistical cant!” ‘‘ Silly!” But 
it is in his detailed criticism that Alaric Watts outshines 
himself. Against the lines : 


‘* Then sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send through the Tarn a lonely cheer” — 


we have the illuminating remark, ‘‘ Nonsense, fish do 
not cheer.” The comment to ‘ Like Twilight’s, too, 
her dusky hair” is ‘* Twilight has no hair.” ‘‘ Matthew” 
gets more than its share of criticism. Referring to 
the lines : 


“ Yet sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought went round ”"— 


Mr. Watts asks, ‘‘ Was he a solitary dram-drinker? ” 
and the beautiful poem ‘‘I wandered lonely as a 
cloud” is thus criticised: ‘‘In this poem the single 
idea is that of a bed of daffodils ‘dancing’ in the 
breeze. As, however, the root of the flower remains 
without motion, it cannot be saidto dance. The image 
is a false one.” Poor Alaric Watts! He must not be 
judged too harshly. In spite of his vogue, it is pro- 
bable that no editor could have been found to print 
such criticisms even in those days of hard hitting. 
He had fallen back on his own margins for relief. 





Tue presentation by the King of Colours to the 
Irish Guards last week was a stirring sight. The 
regiment is now two years old, and is a growing and 
thriving part of His Majesty’s Brigade of Guards. It 
has escaped general notice, however, that Queen 
Victoria’s was not the first regiment of Irish Guards. 
An article in the Court Circular gives some interesting 
information about the one that Charles II. raised at the 
Restoration. On March 24, 1662, a Royal Warrant 
was issued to the Earl of Sandwich, Master of the 
Great Wardrobe, in which occurred these words : 


“Yellow Taffety and Crimson for 12 Colours for a Regi- 
ment of Foot, and that youcause Our badges to be printed 
and Gilded thereon, and that you deliver the same parcells of 
Taffety at the same rate as they were furnished for Our 
Regiment of Foot and likewise 12 Ensign-staves with guilt 
staves, and 12 pair of Tassels crimson and gold, and 
that you also cause Our Badges to be painted and 

uilded on 25 drummes after the same manner as Our 
emmnen of Our own Regiment of Foot. And that 
you deliver the same to Our right trusty, &c., James, Duke 
of Ormond, Lieutenant of Our Kingdom of Ireland.” 


The regiment had a short but stirring existence. 
Seven out of its thirteen companies were brought to 
England by James II. to resist the invasion of William 
of Orange. They were disarmed, marched under a 
Dutch escort to the Isle of Wight, and soon afterwards 
transferred to the service of the King of Germany. 
The six companies that were left fought against 
William III]. until after the Treaty of Limerick, when 
they, with James II.’s other Irish regiments, were 
allowed to volunteer for service in the French army. 
There they became the ‘‘ Royal Regiment of Ireland,” 
and fought for Louis XIV. against William III. and 
Queen Anne. On two occasions they were opposed to 
the only Irish regiment that William III. retained in 
his service. After the Peace of Utrecht in 1714, the 
Royal Regiment of Ireland ceased to exist, the men 
being absorbed in other regiments of the French Irish 
Brigade. There was a proposal in Queen Anne’s time 
to raise another regiment of Irish Guards, but it was 
abandoned, and it was left for Queen Victoria in the 





last year of her reign to make the Irish Guards once 
more a part of the British Army. 





LONDONERS have accepted with much complaisance, 
through the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
gift to the Metropolitan Cathedral. The work ot 
lighting St. Paul’s by electricity has now been carried 
on for twoyears. Ithas already cost £10,000, and will 
cost several thousands more before it is completed, and 
Mr. Morgan has undertaken to defray the whole of the 
cost. It would be invidious to look so highly-priced a 
gift horse in the mouth, but I cannot say that the new 
fittings strike me as adding to the beauties of the 
Cathedral. The saving of dirt, however, will be con- 
siderable, and as the whole scheme is not yet complete, 
judgment may perhaps be reserved for a while. In the 
crypt the effect is certainly fine. You may stand at 
the east-end and watch the lights being switched on, 
from a gigantic operating board under the altar, right 
down the long vista of arches until they reach the dis- 
tant west, illuminating the tombs of Nelson and Wel- 
lington looming out of the darkness. 


I WONDER if Mr. Pierpont Morgan has heard of the 
comment of his fellow-countryman when he was shown 
Nelson’s tomb with its great casket of copper, its 
marble sarcophagus, designed for Cardinal Wolsey by 
Benedetto da Rovezzano and intended for Henry VIII., 
and its monstrous block of granite weighing [I don’t 
know how many tons. ‘‘ Beneath these,” explained 
the guide, having enumerated the respective weights of 
the copper, the marble, and the granite, ‘‘ repose the 
ashes of the great ’ero in a simple wooden coffin.” 
‘* Well,” said the American, after a pause, ‘‘I guess 
you’ve gothim. If he ever gets out of that you can 
cable me at my expense.” - 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MuNICcEPs. 


A PAROCHIAL VICTORY. 


Tue following incident shows the working of our 
licensing laws at their best. Application was made 
before the Licensing Justices at Airdrie last October 
for a license in favour of certain premises within half a 
mile of the gates of the Glasgow District Asylum at 
Gartloch. The Gartloch Parish Council as District 
Lunacy Board opposed, chiefly on the ground that the 
grant of a license to the premises would curtail the 
liberty which at present they were able to allow to 
their convalescent patients ; they represented further 
that the license was not wanted, and that the site of 
the asylum had been chosen among other things on 
account of the freedom of the neighbourhood from 
licensed premises. The justices, by 14 to 12 votes, 
granted the license. One of the justices was a 
solicitor, who was acting as agent for the applicant, so 
that it was very doubtful whether this vote was not a 
breach of Sec. 4 of the Justices (Sc.) Act, 1856. 
Another of the majority had furnished the court with 
a report certifying that the premises were quite suitable 
for the grant of a license, when, as a matter of fact, 
they were barely half finished. At the confirming 
court there sat six justices, four of whom had voted 
with the majority at the court of first instance, one of 
them being the reporting justice. The court refused 
to hear the pleas of irregularity at the licensing court 
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urged on behalf of the Gartloch Parish Council and 
confirmed the grant of a license. Thereafter the Parish 
Council appealed to the Court of Session ; the justices 
put in no appearance, and the Parish Council got a 
judgment of ‘‘ reduction” in their favour. 


THE FARNHAM CASE. 

An important point in licensing law has been 
settled by a decision of the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Darling, and Mr. Justice Channell. The 
Farnham magistrates, finding an excessive number of 
licensed houses in their district, personally inspected 
these houses, objected to the renewal of every license, 
and then adjudicated on their own objections, but after 
hearing evidence on oath. They considered each 
application separately, and refused nine out of forty- 
five. The Divisional Court refused to disturb their 
decision, holding that there was no reason to conclude 
that they had arrived at their decision otherwise than 
on the sworn evidence given in open court. Much 
dismay is manifested by legal journals, but surely a 
personal inspection is a good thing, and if the Bench 
is aware, as it ought to be, of an excess of drinking 
places in its district, why should it not act on its 
knowledye ? 


LorpD ROSEBERY AND THE BILL. 

Between his speeches at Colchester and Leeds 
Lord Rosebery has modified his approval of the muni- 
cipalising proposals in the Education Bill. But he is 
still ‘fin favour of anything that adds dignity, power, 
and responsibility to the great elected municipalities.” 
But, as we point out elsewhere, the added power and 
dignity are of doubtful value, since the Board of 
Education may overrule the councils. But with the 
rating clauses he was on surer ground ; their effect, 
he said, is that ‘‘ the ratepayer is to take the place of 
the voluntary subscriber.” Then, in words which we 
used a week or two ago, he observed, ‘‘It is rather 
strange that the Government should have put this 
charge upon the rates.” Local taxation, indeed, required 
reforming, and a Royal Commission had reported that 
“education does not involve a call that should be made 
upon the rates,” being a national duty, and doing little 
to increase the rateable value of property in a par- 
ticular locality. ‘‘I think,” Lord Rosebery justly 
affirmed, ‘‘ the putting of education on the rates is 
perhaps the surest method that the Government could 
have chosen for restraining the educational develop- 
ment of this country.” But we shall be much surprised 
if the Government stick to their rating proposals. 
The agrarians, of course, headed by Mr. Chaplin, are 
dead against them, and the Ministerial Press inclines 
the same way. Most probably a grant of 7s. per child 
will be given as a subvention. With this, however, 
the unfair premium of 5s. to Voluntary schools 
would have to be abandoned. 


Tue GARDEN City. 

This movement advances. On Monday Lord Grey 
presided over a public meeting in London. As a proof 
that the association is practical, a letter was read from 
a Hull firm who are about to build, for the Yorkshire 
branch, 1,000 houses, each with 600 square yards of 
garden, at a cost of £420,000, and on the plans of 
Bournville and Port Sunlight. It was decided to form a 
pioneer company, which would acquire a site and con- 
Struct a model city. The principle of the Garden City 
is now well known, being that of ‘‘ taking the unearned 
increment for the benefit of the community,” not by con- 
fiscating existing rights, but by obtaining an unbuilt- 
upon area at its agricultural value, and constructing 
thereon a new town designed to give its inhabitants 
healthy and beautiful surroundings. 


(Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker 


offices. } 








THE THEATRE. 


REJANE AND JANE HADING—AN ENGLISH 
ZAZA. 


HE French invasion, which is to be the distinguishing 
theatrical feature of this Coronation season, has 
begun with a short season—which ends _ to-day— 
by Madame Réjane at the Imperial Theatre, and 
a longer visit by Madame Jane Hading at the 
Coronet. It is a _ sufficient evidence of Madame 
Réjane’s great talents that as Zaza she manages to 
make almost charming and certainly human the vulgar 
and false picture of the vulgarity and falseness of the life 
of a third-rate music-hall actress. How vulgar and how 
false the author’s work really is was shown very clearly :n 
the performance of the English version by Mrs. Lewis 
Waller at the Royalty. Mrs. Waller is an actress of some 
melodramatic aptitude and some knowledge of the more 
obvious effects of comedy. But she has little charm and 
little emotional sensitiveness. And a character which can 
only be made possible by being played as almost hysteri- 
cally emotional becomes quite meaningless when it is given 
with so little magnetism that the actress never conveys the 
impression of being really excited, of having ever really 
lost control of herself. For what the play is worth it is a 
picture of a woman who never has control of herself at ai, 
who tears out her rival’s hair, throws herself down in a iit 
of sobbing, cleans the plates with a petticoat, fawns upon 
her lover at one moment and blackguards him the next, ail 
with an equally irresponsible spontaneity. It is the humour 
and the pathos of a woman in whom the vulgarity and the 
animalism are as irrepressible as her laughter and her tears. 
Mrs. Waller plays the part vulgarly enough, but it is a stolid 
vulgarity. This may be partly the inevitable result of trans- 
lation. Vulgarity is not translatable. You may keep the 
French costumes (or what you think are the French cos- 
tumes), and the French setting. But as in the English 
production the long French loaf of bread is not merely a 
simple loaf, but an irresistibly comic “ property,” so the 
point of view is changed in everything else. To make 
Zaza vulgar the actress can only be vulgar in English. And 
so she does with the speech, accent, and mannerisms of an 
English servant girl, things which are only appropriate to 
the French representative of the same class. And with ihe 
language and the accent Mrs. Waller seems to have 
Anglicised the temperament as well, making the whole 
thing rather absurd, and of course making the residue of 
vulgarity stand out even more hideously. 

It should be mentioned in connection with the 
Royalty production that Mr. Leonatd Boyne plays the in- 
significant part of the lover with taste and power, and that 
Miss Kate Kearney gives a delightful performance—tull 
of delicious modulations of voice—of a bibulous old lady. 
It may be mentioned that the old lady is the aunt of Zaza 
(in the French play her mother), for it is a curious fact that 
when actors or actresses are represented in the theatre they 
always take to drink above a certain age. 

Madame Réjane’s Zaza—the original Zaza—gives 
some sort of justification for the play. She at least creates 
a living type where the authors have left merely a melo- 
dramatic framework, and an absolutely unreal character. 
But even in Madame Réjane’s hands it is a sufficiently unedi- 
fying spectacle. The ideal of love which is supposed to 
redeem the character and the story is an ideal which the 
hero can express in no higher terms than intoxicating 
scents and silk petticoats, and which in Zaza herself is no 
more than a fawning animal surrender. It is an ideal in 
which there is nothing spiritual, nothing unselfish, nothing 
bevond mere desire. And it is represented in a series of 
pictures of the uncontrolled and blatant moods of a woman 
of the gutter. It is at one moment feverish gaiety, at 
another hysterical tears, at another brutal passion, at 
another maudlin sentimentality. Madame Réjane is most 
admirable in every one of these moods, for her acting has 
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just those qualities of volatile suddenness, of emotional 
directness, and of frank vulgarity which in a finer play 
enables her to give what is truest and most human in the 
character of a woman of the people. In the more emo- 
tional passages of Zaza she can only give a brilliant but 
rather an unpleasant exhibition of the hysterical and the 
coarse. 

But there is another aspect of the play in which, 
though certainly not less vulgar, it affords a certain enter- 
tainment of a kind which journalism supplies to the curious 
in the illustrated interview. When the English translation 
was first produced with Mrs. Leslie Carter in the name part, 
a theatrical paper was very angry with the stage manage- 
ment of the first act, because in its representation of the 
“wings” of a music-hall it “gave away” to the public the 
tricks of stage thunder, rain, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
and so forth. Probably the same critic would object to the 
scene—the most amusing of the play—in which Madame 
Réjane “gives away” the tricks of stage “make-up.” It 
is a sort of revelation of trade secrets which is certainly 
most unprofessional. But it is so admirably done, with such 
alertness, with such detail, with such headlong rapidity, and 
with such humour, that it ends in being quite delightful. 
Some of the rest of the illustrated interview business is less 
attractive. How a music-hall actress gets into her corsets, 
how she dresses, and how she exercises the least refined of 
the arts of coquetry, all torm part of the entertainment. 
It may satisfy the curious, but there is scarcely enough to 
justify upon any other grounds its glaring lack of taste. 

The only other new play—or, at least, new to London 
—in Madame Réjane’s repertoire is a much more valuable 
piece of work. M. Brieux’s Za Robe Rouge enjoyed upon 
its first production the very rare distinction of being crowned 
bv the French Academy. This was doubtless as much on 
account of its vigorously-stated gospel of reform in the ideals 
of judicial procedure as on account of its purely dramatic 
qualities. For here, as in most of his other work, M. Brieux 
is a preacher as well as a playwright. But what is artistic- 
ally remarkable about the play is the skill with which the 
sermon is interwoven with the human and emotional inte- 
rest. The discussion play easily becomes impersonal, and 
therefore dramatically dull. In Za Robe Rouge the general 
principle is always indicated by a very particularly personal 
situation, and it is therefore engrossing. The fault of the 
play is that it lacks centre. There are two dramas running 
concurrently, or, rather, alternately. In the first and third 
acts there is the drama of the honest advocate who flies in 
the face of professional tradition and ruins his professional 
career because he is convinced at the last moment of the 
innocence of the man whom he is prosecuting. In the 
second and fourth acts there is the drama of the hardship of 
the law upon the poor, the disaster which the accusation of 
a crime may bring upon a man, even if he is acquitted. 
There are two sets of characters for the two dramas, and 
each set appears only in the two acts with which it is con- 
cerned. Each theme might make a play. Together they 
tend to make confusion. 

However, the scenes of the bullying and torturing and 
cross-examination of the accused and his wife by the examin- 
ing magistrate are so admirably written and so splendidly 
acted that this becomes the real drama. One can almost 
forgive Madame Réjane for appearing in only two out of 
four acts for the direct truth of her acting when she does 
appear. The simple, rather brutal, emotions of the peasant 
she lays bare with as much skill as the hysterical sentiment- 
alities of the courtesan. And it is a more pleasant sight. 

The art of Madame Jane Hading is almost in every 
way the opposite to that of Madame Réjane. Réjane 
conquers with her amazing vitality, her spontaneity, her 
expressiveness, her sudden changes, her frank vulgarity, and 
her almost crude and brutal naturalness. Hading scores with 
a certain distinction whose power lies all in its reserve. 
When she lets herself go she is disappointing. She has 
little force of passion in voice, gesture, or facial expression. 
But in repose her strangely beautiful face and wonderfully 
eloquent eyes can express most convincingly a state of 
mind, of pain, of sorrow or of happiness. Most of all it is 






a sphinx-like mask which suggests a calculating mind work- 
ing secretly behind it. Its smiles and frowns are deliberate. 
They are assumed to hide emotion rather than to reveal it, 
and to further a purpose rather than to express a thought. 
This personality is admirably suited to the character of 
Maud in Marcel Prevost’s play of Zes Demi-Vierges, which 
she includes in her repertoire. In the earlier acts, par- 
ticularly, she was quite admirable. 

P. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I beg the indulgence of a little space in your 
columns for a few remarks in reply to the criticisms of your 
correspondent Mr. T. Wilson upon my letter in the Z'imes 
of May 21. 

I should like to thank him at the outset for the kindly 
spirit in which he writes ; and to say how glad I am that he 
agrees with me in regarding the formation of character as 
the true end of education, and religious teaching as the 
most valuable means of accomplishing this end. 

I suppose all people who share this conviction heartily 
wish that it might be possible to discover some system of 
religious teaching for our elementary schools which might 
be generally recognised as good and efficient. Mr. 
Wilson, and not a few others, imagine that it can be found 
in what they call “ undenominational religion.” ‘This is 
supposed to be a residuum common to all, or nearly all, 
professing themselves to be Christians, after the special dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the various denominations have been 
eliminated. But when an attempt is made to determine 
what this residuum is, it breaks down. There is no existing 
authority to settle what it is, or shall be; no individual or 
corporate authority which all will acknowledge. Some 
persons would exclude as insignificant what others con- 
sider to be truths of vital importance ; some would include 
what others would regard as inadmissible. 

Mr. Wilson would define “undenominational or 
catholic religious teaching” as consisting primarily of 
“the narrative of the Holy Gospels.” Certainly these re- 
cords must lie at the foundation of all Christian teaching ; 
but if they are to have much practical influence upon 
character and conduct they must be explained, and ex- 
planations mean definitions—in short, a creed of some kind. 
It obviously makes a vast difference in the force and value 
of lessons from the Gospels for the purpose of moral train- 
ing, whether children are taught to believe that Jesus Christ 
was merely a very good man, or an inspired man who left 
a faultless example of goodness for our imitation, or 
whether they are taught to believe 7 Him as the eternal 
Son of God, a present living power, the fountain of all 
moral and spiritual strength. 

Again, if we include, as Mr. Wilson suggests, in un- 
denominational religion what he calls “the elements of 
religion,” such as “ Trust in the goodness of Divine Pro- 
vidence, Obedience, Truth, Order, Diligence, Tenderness, 
Courtesy, Humility,” the question arises, ow are these 
things to be taught? On what basis do they rest? Any in- 
telligent child may fairly ask, “ Why ought I to be all these 
things?” What answer is he to receive? Is he to be told 
that they are duties merely because his teachers say so, or 
because they are generally approved in the world, or be- 
cause he owes obedience to a Divine Father who loves him 
and cares for him; and further, because he is the soldier 
and servant of a Divine Saviour.to whom he was pledged 
and dedicated in infancy ? 

As we read the New Testament we find the simplest 
moral duties based upon such profound doctrines as the 
Fatherhood of God, the Incarnation, the admission by 
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Baptism into a sacred Society of which Christ is the living, 
working Head, animating every part by His Divine Spirit. 
Unless these doctrines (which are not at all difficult to be 
taught), together with belief in the Resurrection and a 
future judgment, underlie the whole of the religious teach- 
ing, we Churchmen must regard it as fatally imperfect and 
insufficient. And in undenominational teaching we have 
no guarantee for instruction in these fundamental articles 
of our creed. It may in some places, and with certain 
teachers, go a long way in this direction, but in other 
instances it may amount to little or nothing beyond a read- 
ing lesson in the Bible. 

I submit then that undenominational teaching can 
never, aS a universal system, be considered satisfactory. 
Let those who are content with it have it by all means, 
but let those who are not content have what they want. 
In short, I put in a strong plea for religious liberty and 
equality. The conditions which I postulate are the follow- 
ing: (1) The State is bound to provide for elementary 
education; (2) the most important part of education is 
the training of character; (3) the most powerful factor 
in the formation of character is religion, because it touches 
the conscience and the heart; therefore (4) religion 
ought to be well and thoroughly taught ; (5) in the absence 
of a common agreement as to what is good and thorough, 
the State should provide that each denomination should 
have opportunity and means to teach what it ‘believes to 
be good and thorough. The practical difficulties of carry- 
ing this principle into effect would, I am convinced, gene- 
rally turn out to be not nearly so formidable as many 
persons imagine. But I have already trespassed so much 
upon your space that I must not enter upon this part of 
the subject. I will only just point out that in the very 
large number of schools where the great majority of the 
children belong to one denomination common-sense as 
well as justice would indicate that most of the teachers 
ought to belong to the same denomination. But whatever 
the difficulties may be, if the principle itself is sound and 
just, they ought to be surmounted.—Yours, &c., 


W. R. W. STEPHENS. 
The Deanery, Winchester, 
June 3, 1902. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The more this bill is examined in the light of 
the reasons given by its official apologists and its provisions 
compared with the principles laid down by them, the greater 
becomes our amazement at the extremities to which they 
have been reduced in order to present a plausible case. 
Both Mr. Balfour and Sir John Gorst have argued that the 
bill is a good one, because it unifies the rating and spending 
authorities in education. Doubtless they had in mind the 
county boroughs, in which at present the School Boards 
are the rating authority for educational purposes, and the 
town councils levy the rate in order to save the expense of 
separate rate collectors. It is correct to say that in these 
districts the town council will under the bill become the 
rating authority for educational as well as municipal pur- 
poses ; but how does the matter stand in the county areas ? 

Mr. Balfour and Sir John Gorst seem to have forgoiten 
that there are such authorities as urban and rural district 
councils with unlimited rating powers covering the whole 
area of the administrative county—even “the man in the 
street,” or, at least, in the country roads, knows that. But 
»:) reforming hand is laid upon them. Their powers con- 
tinue unabated, nor are they in any way made subject to 
révision by the county council. 

Now, of the two authorities—the district and county - - 
the district councils are the more important, because their 
operations touch the ratepayer far more closely than do 
these of the county councils. They embrace the whole 
purview of the Public Health Act (7.¢., sewerage, nuisances, 
lighting, water, roads other than main roads, &c.), 
aad many adoptive Acts, such as Tramways, Library, and 





Washhouse Acts, whilst the county council is principally 
concerned with main roads, police, technical education, 
and lunatic asylums. 

The rates levied by the district councils are, rough!y 
speaking, from three to five times as much as the county 
rate. In the two urban districts mentioned in a pre- 
vious letter the average district rate (exclusive of 
Poor Law and School Board) for the last three years has 
been 3s. 4d., to which should be added 4d. for a burial 
board rate, in order to compare it with borough rates, and 
3s. 5d. respectively, whilst that of the West Riding County 
Council was only ninepence. Even when the probable 
county elementary and higher education rate is added to 
the present county rate for other purposes the total will 
not amount to one-half of the district rate. 

At present any urban district has the power under a 
School Board of taxing itself for educational purposes at 
the discretion of the same electorate as elects the district 
council, and a comparatively trifling legislative change 
could bring about the same result in rural areas ; but if the 
bill becomes law the representative power of each such 
district upon the county council becomes insignificant. 
The two districts instanced, together with a third, make 
only one electoral district of the West Riding County 
Council, where their representative is but one in one 
hundred and twenty. 

Under the Education Acts these two districts con- 
ducted night schools, sent their pupil teachers to a local 
centre, formed cookery and manual classes, and built 
schools which are a credit to the districts. To what ex- 
tent can their county councillor, who has no power to deter- 
mine that he shall be a member of the Education Commit- 
tee, even if made a member of that body, secure these 
educational advantages under the bill ? 

All such questions, with the much more important 
question of the provision of new schools, or the closing of 
those they have built, and for which these districts continue 
liable for the principal and interest of building loans, are 
to be determined by a committee, nominated as to a majority 
by the county council (on which they have one repre- 
sentative in 120) as to a minority by non-representative as- 
sociations. There is no provision for the representation 
on this committee of the district councils, nor is it contem- 
plated that any district shall be allowed at its own cost to 
give advanced elementary education as they may have done 
in the past, because the rate will now be the same over the 
whole county, and no district will be able to obtain educa- 
tion more advanced than that approved by the majority of 
the 120 members of the West Riding County Council. 

Again, the county council levies the rate in a manner 
precisely similar to the School Boards. Having made their 
estimate of the amount required, they issue precepts upon 
the poor law unions for the proportionate amount required. 
The clerks to the guardians in their turn call upon the 
overseers of each township for their proportionate contri- 
butions. These authorities have no control over the 
amount which is collected in this manner for economy cf 
administration. Under the present law, in boroughs the 
town council takes the place of the clerk to the guardians, 
whilst in the county areas the School Boards issue their 
precepts direct upon the local overseers, so that the educa- 
tional rating authority in the urban districts is actually one 
stage less removed from the rate collectors than it will be 
when the county council becomes the educational authority. 

Thus we find that administrative defects, instead of 
being removed, are increased and perpetuated, and that the 
main feature of the bill offends against the principle iaid 
down by Mr. Balfour himself—viz., “ that the one authority 
being, as it is, responsible for a heavy cost to the ratepayers 
should be the rating authority of the district.” 

The county council will levy the educational rate over 
the whole area without any reference to the authorities 
within its border, and, adapting Mr. Balfour’s own words, 
“we shall have two elective authorities dealing with the 
rates, one of which will have the power of drawing un- 
limitedly on the rates for [elementary] educational purposes 
[and to the extent of a twopenny rate for the higher educa- 
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tion] without rendering any account to the other, which is, 
nevertheless, responsible for the general working of the 
finance.” If Mr. Balfour does not believe that this is a 
sound system of local government, why does he support 
the bill ? 


Another point made by the “backers” of the bill is 
that of the truly representative character of the county 
councils, as compared with School Boards. Sir John 
Gorst said, during the second reading debate, that the 
county and county borough councils were the most popv- 
larly elected bodies in the whole country ” . “tke 
number who went to the poll (at a School Board election) 
was infinitesimally small.” And many other supporters of 
the bill use the same argument. Thus Sir Richard Jebb: 
“ It was clear that the ratepayers had the undoubted right to 
control the spending of their own money, and that right 
was secured to them under the bill by the giving of power 
to bodies elected on a more democratic basis than the 
School Boards,” and Lord Hugh Cecil: “Experience has 
shown that the electors will not come in any numbers 
which are at all respectable to vote at a School Board 
election, and, therefore, you must have an education 
authority appointed in some other way; and I defy any- 
body to point out a method less open to criticism than that 
of allowing the county council to appoint the authority.” 


Lord Hugh’s words suggest that it is his friends who 
won't poll in respectable numbers, and that as the Church 
has been unable to capture the School Boards their work 
must be transferred to a body where they are already safely 
seated, and not likely to be dislodged. 


What are the facts ? Compare the School Boards, 
the whole of whose members must seek re-election every 
third year, with the municipal and county councils, of 
which only one-third retire annually, and upon which ther2 
is a sort of peerage called aldermen, who are not elected 
directly by the ratepayers, and need not be members of the 
council. Leeds is an excellent example of the manner in 
which the aldermanic system prevents the immediate effect 
of popular election. The result of the last November 
election was that the Liberal councillors were in a majority, 
but the aldermen were all Conservatives, and were thus 
enabled to elect a Conservative mayor, who was not a 
councillor, and with his casting vote so to pack the alde:- 
manic bench that even if the Liberals are successful at the 
next two elections they cannot obtain a majority upon the 
council. This is sufficient proof that the School Board 
system, with all the defects of the cumulative vote, is more 
representative than the municipal system. 


As to the inference which Sir John Gorst desires to 
be drawn, that county council elections are better con- 
tested than School Board, let us take the case of the West 
Riding, which is probably, after London, the most vigorous 
and best contested of any. From a return furnished to 
me I find that in 1898 only sixteen, and in 1901 only 
eleven, out of 100 divisions were contested, and that less 
than 25 per cent. of the electors went to the poll. 


If returns were obtained I believe this would be found 
to be a high ratio compared with the other county councils. 
Is not this what Sir John calls an “ infinitesimally small ” 
percentage ? 


When it is found that the very principles alleged to be 
the basis of the bill are not carried out by its provisions, 
and that the reasons given break down utterly upon examina- 
tion, are we not forced to the conclusion that the -real 
reasons and principles have not been disclosed, but are a 
deep-rooted hatred of the present system, and a determina- 
tion to destroy its powers and opportunities rather than a 
smi desire for the advancement of education ?— 

ours, &c., 


Epcar T. WoopHEAD. 


Huddersfield, June 3, 1902. 


REVIEWS. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. 


ENcYCLOPz&pDIA Bisiica. A Critical Dictionary of the Bible. 
Edited by T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. 
Vol. IIl., L. to P. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
MCMII. 20s. 


To say the Encyclopedia Biblica is a model of laborious 
and careful editing, a credit alike to printers and publishers 
and to all concerned in its production, is but to express a 
truism. There is not anywhere in it a careless article, 
hardly even a careless line. The editors do not seem to 
have allowed themselves the privilege of Homer and occa- 
sionally nodded. Their love of accuracy may be described 
as almost a passion, and is sure to make this encyclopedia 
pre-eminently the scholars book of reference ;-—-unless 
another and more dubious passion should forbid. The 
more, indeed, one admires the book, the more he deplores 
certain idiosyncrasies in its literary editing. It is not always 
easy to “speak the truth,” even “in love,” and the more 
sincere the love the harder the truth may be to speak. 
Canon Cheyne is a scholar of whose industry his 
University and his Church may well be proud; he is 
one who “scorns delights and lives laborious days,” 
a veritable student, diffident, yet strenuous, seeking 
for truth with a singleness of purpose which all 
must respect. Yet, more than most men, he needs 
the corrective of candid criticism, and he ought to 
bear it calmly, for he gives it freely. He is a scholar by 
labour and discipline, but he is a critic by instinct, and 
instinct is now and then stronger than discipline. He 
states his conclusions frankly ; but he seldom describes the 
process by which they have been reached, or the reasons by 
which they are supported. He allows an idea to get posses- 
sion of his mind and to pervert his very vision. He sees 
it everywhere, especially where no other eye can see it. In 
this volume “ Jerahmeel” turns up in the most unexpected 
and, indeed, impossible places, and is used as a key to 
unlock doors which either are not, or are already open. He 
pushes it in a way that makes one feel how dangerous it is 
for an editor in the progress of an encyclopedia to get hold 
of what may be termed a diacritical idea, for it may anti- 
quate or vitiate much of his previous work. His energy is 
surprising ; he supplements his contributors in what many 
will feel to be an arbitrary and others a most superfluous 
way. ‘There is, indeed, in the book, a most exceptional 
absence of repetition or duplication ; every article is a model 
of brevity, and omissions are few and infrequent. But it is, 
to say the least, unfortunate that old and new contributions, 
and old and new contributors, should be sandwiched to- 
gether in the fashion that is here occasionallv followed. 
Patchwork articles have all the effect of a critical mosaic, 
whose patterns puzzle and perplex, rather than please the 
eye. Still more unfortunate has been the selection of 
certain contributors to work in this mosaic, whose produc- 
tions the most indulgent student will hardly regard as 
examples of that sanity of criticism and statement which 
ought to distinguish an encyclopedia. 

But enough of general criticism. There is a very in- 
teresting series of articles on what may be termed the in- 
stitutional side of the Hebrew and Christian religions, such 
as those on Law and Justice, the Law Literature, the 
Levites, the Priesthood, Hebrew Prophecy, and the 
Christian Ministry. The article “Priesthood” _ is, 
though with important omissions, in the main a 
reproduction from one by Robertson Smith in the 
Encyclopadia Britannica. In consequence its biblical 
references are not so particular and detailed as 
they might have been, while the origin of priesthood is a 
larger question than could be here discussed. What is 
really significant is the statement that “ among the nomadic 
Semites, to whom the Hebrews belonged before they settled 
in Canaan, there has never been any developed priesthood,” 
and that its original function in Israel was more that of 
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judgment than of sacrifice. The priest was “ not the minister 
of an altar, but the guardian of a temple,” through whom the 
o1acle or judgment of God came. It therefore becomes a 
very interesting question how his function changed, and he 
came to be an offerer of sacrifices to God rather than a 
deliverer of oracles from Him. This is a point which the 
peculiar construction of an encyclopedia does not permit 
any single writer to discuss fully; and though many may 
glance at parts or sections of it, yet it is vital for the history 
of the priesthood in Israel, both in its earlier and later 
character. One of the oldest and most widely diffused and 
persistent of all the Hebrew rites is that which we are accus- 
tomed to describe as the Passover. Whatever associations 
may have grown round it, yet it was historically and essen- 
tially a domestic and patriarchal rather than a public and 
sacerdotal ceremony. In its later forms it represents the 
survival of an ancient custom in the heart of a society 
governed by a changed idea of the priesthood, and a sur- 
vival that the priest did his best to work into harmony with 
his own claims. Why the prophet became so potent can 
also be understood through the original function of the 
priest, the true man of God, the giver of the oracle, the 
deliverer of the divine judgment from whom man sought 
for guidance or instruction. Hence the primitive priesthood 
had its continuance more in the prophetical than in the 
Levitical system. The one was native, the other was largely 
alien, and in the history of the priesthood, on the one hand, 
and prophecy, on the other, we have in little the tragedy of 
Israel, the cause of his rise, and the secret of his fall. 
Though these articles can hardly be said to constitute even 
in their combination a history of the religion, yet they will 
make the work of the student easier for him in time to 
come. For they bring together in a very illuminative way 
the forces that made for the evolution of religion on both its 
ideal and its institutional sides. By the way, it may be said 
that the term “ unity,” as applied to God, is a very perplex- 
ing term. It has a double sense, an outward or numerical 
signifying that there is but one God; and an inward or 
essential sense signifying that the one is a manifold, a unity 
rather than a unit. And these senses it is not always easy 
to distinguish or determine. 

Professor Schmiedel’s article on “Ministry” is 
singularly instructive, especially to those who inquire and 
reason within our insular conditions. But it is spoiled by 
his well-known severity towards his authorities, the readi- 
ness with which he compels the Lower Criticism either to 
serve the Higher or, when theory requires it, to surrender 
the things it has most surely established. Facts and words 
are to him witnesses that may be suppressed or heard as the 
exigencies of the argument require. The article is indeed 
illuminative, positive in statement, though not always con- 
structive in method. His discussion of the theories of 
Hatch and Harnack is interesting, but his criticism fails in 
justice because it lacks appreciation. Hatch’s merit lay 
in his discovery of the worth or value of the environment. 
He applied to the organisation of the Church, as to both 
its thought and polity, the idea that its factors as regards 
form, though not as regards matter, were to be sought in 
the circumstances of place and time. In his exposition he 
may have seemed to forget the value of the organism as 
the inner force which struggled with the environment, and 
yet could live only by appropriating the forms it supplied. 
And Schmiedel makes a protest which was certainly re- 
quired, especially in view of the remarkable thoroughness 
with which Harnack has applied the method of Hatch. 
But he so does it as to injure his own cause. Thus it seems 
to me as if Schmiedel needlessly belittled the authority 
of Jesus and magnified the authority of Paul. He affirms 
that Jesus claimed authority “ not for His person but only 
for the cause which He represented”; and he says this 
subordination of person to cause “must be consistently 
maintained, and doubt entertained as to all that militates 
against it.” This exactly represents Schmiedel’s openness 
to the criticism made above, and it no less applies to what 
he says touching Paul. He describes his attitude as 
“wholly patriarchal”; says that “in his person there ap- 
pears the same unconditioned authority which Jesus 


had”; its basis being sought in His apostleship. 
But surely he forgets Paul’s insistence on his being 
but a minister (d:axovoc) through whom his converts be- 
lieved ; that while he planted he was still only a labourer ; 
that he, as well as the other ministers, belonged to the 
Church, while the Church belonged to Christ ; that while 
he was “ an apostle to the Corinthians” he still in that “ had 
nothing whereof to glory.” There was indeed nothing 
more obvious than this, that Paul throughout conceived 
himself as one who dealt with men as persons who had to 
be not simply commanded but persuaded to obey; who 
were to be babes in malice, but in understanding to be 
men, who had to be as he was, for he was as they were. 
Yet the article is especially interesting in its later discus- 
sions as to the rise and differentiation of the several minis- 
terial offices ; the identity of the Presbyter with the Bishop, 
the causes that contributed to the rise of the espiscopate 
and episcopal monarchy. But we regret that having 
brought it down to 180 the writer did not go a step fur- 
ther, and discuss the rise of the idea of priesthood in the 
Christian Church, with its action on the Christian religion. 

Another paper by Schmiedel is that on Mary, and 
once more we may say that here, too, the old one-sided 
method appears. His criticism is mainly iconoclastic, 
more destructive than positive. It is a long cry from 
Schmiedel to Van Manen; there are no two papers 
in the book more radically opposed in_ their 
critical assumptions than Schmiedel’s “Ministry” and 
Van Manen’s “Paul.” The republication of Dr. Hatch’s 
article in the Encyclopedia Brittanica is a deserved 
tribute to a piece of very fine and conscientious work. But 
it is something worse than irrelevance to have it sand- 
wiched between the opening paragraphs and the closing 
discussions of Van Manen, of whom it is not too much to 
say that he is the least scientific and, in a strictly critical 
sense, satisfactory writer in this Encyclopedia. Why he 
has been introduced here we know not, and can only ex- 
press regret that one who knows so little how to use his- 
torical documents, should have had committed to him the 
central point and person of all New Testament criticism ; 
and this in the form of a supplement to an article by a 
departed theologian, whose work is the very antithesis of 
its continuation. We have no call to defend Baur or the 
Tiibingen school, but they, at least, had a feeling, which 
Van Manen has not, for history and historical movement, 
and the personalities by which it is accomplished. If 
there are writings in antiquity that have a distinct note of 
trustworthiness and truth, they are the great Epistles of 
Paul. But to our critic “they are none of them by Paul” ; 
“they are all, without distinction, pseudo-epigrapha.” 
It would be hard to discover negations less capable of 
justification. For to deny the authenticity of the Epistles 
is a small thing; to explain how they came to be is a 
matter that must be done before their authenticity can 
be denied; and this is a work that, for inner as 
well as outer reasons, Van Manen has not yet approached 
within measurable distance of. He fails to see how 
difficult it will be to explain the rise of such a 
literature round such a name, when the name so soon 
became a symbol of reproach, if it did not fall into 
comparative oblivion. And the inner reasons are still more 
conclusive. The great Epistles reveal a singularly homo- 
geneous character; a well-marked intellectual temper, and 
a most distinct moral manhood; while the world in which 
he moves is as living as the man himself. If organism ever 
had an environment that suited it, if environment was ever 
the home of a characteristic and creative organism, it is 
the organism and environment preserved in the controver- 
sial and constructive epistles of Paul. What one may here 
specially deplore is that the destructive criticism of Van 
Manen leaves even the criticism of Schmiedel without any 
right and without any basis, and in thus invalidating the 
foundation on which one of the acutest and most positive of 
its writers builds, he goes far to impair the value of the 
Encyclopedia as a whole. 

Yet, though I have thus frankly spoken of its editing, 
and some of its characteristic contributors, I want once 
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again to express my feeling as to its high scholarly quali- 
ties. It is essentially a book intended for the man who 
can use it: it needs to fall into the scholar’s hand, a man 
who can make allowances for the idiosyncrasies, the par- 
tialities, the prejudices, and pre-judgments which mark 
much of its work and mar some of it. And in the hands of 
such a man its scrupulous work, its careful and painstaking 
accuracy in the minuter scholarship, will entitle the book 
to the respect which it certainly deserves. 
A. M. F. 





AN EPIC OF ULSTER. 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE: the Story of the Men of the Red 
Branch of Ulster, arranged and put into English by Lady 
Gregory. London: John Murray. 6s, net. 


Tuts version of the epic tales relating to Cuchulain, the 
Irish mythical hero, should go far to make a new period 
in the intellectual life of Ireland. Henceforward the beauty 
and wonder of the old literature is likely to have an influ- 
ence on the culture of all classes, and to give a new impulse 
to many lukewarm Irishmen who have been unsympathetic 
towards their country because they were ignorant of her 
real tradition. The beauty of this old literature has been 
known to Celtic scholars all over Europe for a considerable 
time, but the works in which they have dealt with it are 
addressed to scholars only, and are too learned, and too 
expensive, for general use. A step in advance was made 
a few years ago by Miss Hull, who collected and published 
most of the translated stories of the Cuchulain Saga, but the 
arrangement of her book was not quite adequately carried 
out, and the translations themselves had no uniformity of 
style. Now, however, Lady Gregory has made a new selec- 
tion of these stories, and, basing her work on the published 
texts and the translations made by scholars, she has put 
them into a wonderfully simple and powerful language that 
resembles a good deal the peasant dialect of the west of 
Ireland. Considerable praise is due to the way in which she 
has accomplished this rather delicate task, but it can hardly 
be claimed for her, as Mr. Yeats seems to do in his preface 
to this book, that she has “ discovered” the language she 
uses. Some time ago Dr. Douglas Hyde used a very similar 
language in his translations of the “Love Songs of Con- 
nacht,” and more recently Mr. Yeats himself has written 
some of his articles on folklore with this cadence in his 
mind, while a few other writers have been moving gradually 
towards it. The intellectual movement that has been tak- 
ing place in Ireland for the last twenty years has been 
chiefly a movement towards a nearer appreciation of the 
country people, and their language, so that it is not too 
much to say that the translation of the old MSS. into this 
idiom is the result of an evolution rather than of a merely 
personal idea. 

The peasant note alone, however, does not explain 
all the passages of this book. The peasants of the west 
of Ireland speak an almost Elizabethan dialect, and in the 
lyrical episodes it is often hard to say when Lady Gregory 
is thinking of the talk of the peasants and when she is think- 
ing of some passage in the Old Testament. In several 
chapters, again, there are pages where battles and chariot- 
fights are described with a nearly “astern prolixity, in a 
rich tone that has the cadence of the palace, and not the 
cadence of men who are poor. This union of notes, fugi- 
tive as it is, ferms perhaps the most interesting feature cf 
the language of this book. The Elizabethan vocabulary 
has a force and colour that make it the only form of English 
that is quite suitable for incidents of the epic kind, and in 
her intercourse with the peasants of the west Lady Gregory 
has learned to use this vocabulary in a new way, while she 
carries with her plaintive Gaelic constructions that make 
her language, in a true sense, a language of Ireland, 








Apart from the actual translation, Lady Gregory has 
had a difficult task in the arrangement of these stories, many 
of which have come down to us ina rather bewildering state. 
The epic of Cuchulain began to take shape in pagan Ire- 
land probably in the same way as the Homeric stories grew 
up in ancient Greece. The Irish tales, however, were never 
co-ordinated, for before the Gaels reached a period rela- 
tively modern enough to demand a single narrative from the 
separate stories of the cycle, the early civilisation of the 
country was altered by the coming of Christianity and of 
the Northern pirates. There is still a good deal of obscurity 
about the early history of this literature, but it is fairly cer- 
tain that the chief Cuchulain stories took their present form 
from the seventh to the ninth century, although they have 
been preserved in scattered MSS. written several centuries 
later. The tales in these MSS. continually overlap, and 
are often contradictory, so that in order to construct a 
literary version arrangement of a somewhat elaborate kind 
was needful. On the whole, although it would be possible 
to criticise certain details in her work, Lady Gregory has 
done what was required with tact and success. 

When we turn to the subject matter of these stories we 
find a new world of romance. Everywhere wildness and 
vigour are blended in a strange way with impetuous tender- 
ness, and with the vague misgivings that are peculiar to 
primitive men. Most of the moods and actions that are 
met with are more archaic than anything in the Homeric 
poems, yet a few features, such as the imperiousness and 
freedom of the women, seem to imply an intellectual advance 
beyond the period of Ulysses. The chief women of the 
cycle, Maeve, Queen of Connaught, and Emer, wife of 
Cuchulain, and Etain, the daughter of Etar, King of the 
Riders of the Sidhe, are described in many passages of great 
clearness and beauty. The heroes who fight beside or for 
these women, Conchubar, and Fergus and Conall Caer- 
nach, are all large and living figures, that no one who cares 
for any ancient literature is likely to read of without delight. 

The deeds of Cuchulain himself occupy, as may be 
supposed, a large portion of this book. In the first chapter 
we are told of his miraculous birth, and then the story goes 
on to the scene in his childhood where he kills a half magi- 
cal watch-dog that had been let out on him by mistake, and 
takes the dog’s place—whence his name, “Cu,” i.¢., dog 
(Greek kuon), of “Culain,” owner of the dog—till another 
can be procured. Afterwards we have many episodes of his 
life, and at the end we see him when he is mortally wounded, 
and betrayed by magic, strapping himself up against a pillar 
stone so erectly that fear comes down on his enemies, and 
they camp round at a distance till they see a crow light on 
his shoulder. 

The chapter that tells of the courting of Emer, who has 
the six gifts, the gifts of beauty, of voice, of needlework, of 
sweet speech, of wisdom, and of chastity, and becomes the 
wife of Cuchulain, is full. of curious charm. Another 
episode, where Fand, the fairy woman, wins the hero from 
his wife, apart from the beauty of the composition, has a 
more scientific interest, as a recent writer, M. Pineau, has 
found in it the origin of an incident in the Nibelungenlied. 
The lamentation of Deirdre over the body of her husband 
and his two brothers, who have been killed by Conchubar 
that he may win her to be his own wife, is one of the finest 
passages in this book. It loses in quotation, yet a few 
stanzas must be given : 


“That I would live after Naoise let no one think on the 
earth : I will not go on living after Ainnle and after Ardan. 
After them I myself will not live; three that would leap 
through the midst of battle; since my beloved is gone from 
me I will cry my fill over his grave. 

“Oh, young man, digging the new grave, do not make the 
grave narrow; I will be along with them in the grave making 
lamentation and ochones ! 

‘Many the hardship I met with along with the three 
heroes; I suffered want of house, want of fire, it is myself 
that used not to be troubled. 

“Their three shields and their spears made a bed for 
me often. Oh, young man, put their three swords close 
over their grave. . What is country to me, or land, 
or lordship ? What are swift horses? What are jewels 
and gold? Och, it is I will be lying to-night on the strand 
like the beautiful sons of Usnach.” 
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For readers who take more than literary interest in 
these stories a word of warning may be needed. Lady 
Gregory has omitted certain barbarous features, such as the 
descriptions of the fury of Cuchulain, and, in consequence, 
some of her versions have a much less archaic aspect than 
the original texts. Students of mythology will read this 
book with interest, yet for their severer studies they must 
still turn to the works of German scholars, and others, who 
translate without hesitation all that has come down to us 
in the MSS, 

J. M. SyNce. 





THE BOOK OF THE GRAPE. 


THE Book OF THE Grape. By H. W. Ward, F.R.H.S. London: 
John Lane. as. 6d. net. 


Tuis is another of the handbooks of practical gardening, 
edited by Mr. Harry Roberts, and bearing out the promise 
of the first of the series, The Book of Asparagus, already 
reviewed in these pages. 

Everyone must have noticed the yearly improvement 
and cheapening of the grapes offered by our fruiterers. 

Forty years ago, and less, grapes were the luxury of the 
well-to-do, that is to say, hot-house grapes, for then, as now, 
those ripened in the open hardly counted as fruit. Small, 
irregular, ill-tended, the victim of capricious seasons, one 
values the gable-end vine as much for its grace and the 
autumnal flush of its foliage as for its berry. 

Early in the seventies Almerian white grapes were 
imported packed in cork chips and nailed down in barrels. 
The venture was an immediate success, the fruit was placed 
upon the market at popular prices, caught the public fancy, 
and still retains it. Incidentally an impetus was given to 
the cultivation of something handsomer and more palatable. 

Who discovered the cheap three-quarter-span vinery we 
do not know. It was probably borrowed from the French, 
who were until lately our masters in the economics of glass- 
culture. There was money in it and a market agape for 
the product. To-day within fifteen miles of the Royal Ex- 
change are hundreds of acres of glazed vineyards depen- 
dent upon the intelligence of a general staff of experts, 
supplemented by a strong force of skilled labourers, many 
of whom are women. It is evident that the industry has 
come to stay. There are probably more vines under cultiva- 
tion in England to-day than there ever were in those warmer 
centuries which began before the Domesday survey found 
forty vineyards, and ended with the dissolution of the abbeys 
and the destruction of the English vine. 

Of what stock was it and of what habit ? We do not 
know. It was independent of volcanic soils and over a 
large part of the South of England knew little of limestone. 
There were several vineyards iin the neighbourhood of 
London; at least two within twenty miles of the place 
where these lines are written, and may have been more. 
Whether the cause was climatic or social, one thing is sure, 
the grape grown at a profit for six hundred years and more 
passed out of cultivation. The last few years have wit- 
nessed the revival of an ancient industry in our midst under 
wholly novel conditions. 

Ai a shilling per pound the grape will sell by the ton, 
and does. It may go cheaper yet, though in the nature of 
things it can hardly touch Melbourne and Sydney prices. 
Its softness, its beauty, and the absence of waste about it, 
will always make it popular. 

These results we owe to the gardeners of our great 
country houses, English, Irish, and Scottish. For more 
than a century the culture of grapes for the table has been 
sedulously practised. Foreign stocks have been imported, 
hybrids produced (a most tedious and uncertain experi- 
ment), new processes perfected, diseases studied and com- 


batted, books written, all at the private charges of the 
wealthy few, but indirectly for the benefit of the community. 

The market gardeners of Cheshunt can safely follow 
where the head men of the stately homes of England have 
shown the way. 

Of these head gardeners Mr. H. W. Ward, F.R.HLS., 
is a representative man. Such posts as the one he filled at 
Longford Castle for twenty-five years are not won or kept 
by favour. 

A head gardener is above all things practical. When 
he speaks of composts we may take it that he knows the 
constituents, appearance, and aroma of the material he 
recommends, how it is made, and how it should be applied. 
So, too, with the delicacies of thinning, the mysteries of 
inarching, and the rival systems of grafting. Mr. Ward 
writes as one who has handled the knife and scissors. 

Among the fifteen varieties of vine which he describes 
one is interested to find the old Black Hamburgh standing 
first for all-round excellence. The Gros Colmar may beat 
it for size of berry, the Muscats in flavour, the Gros Guil- 
laume in the occasionally colossal dimensions and weight of 
its cluster, but the well-developed Black Hamburgh has 
a beauty of its own; the dappled or “hammered” appear- 
ance of its berries, their heavy blue bloom, and melting 
sweetness are as yet unsurpassed. Moreover, it is, take it 
all round, the easiest to cultivate at a moderate cost. 

It must have room and fresh air. It needs less 
artificial heat than it commonly gets, and, in our experience, 
is positively benefited by occasional exposure to intense 
cold, and, apparently, unfavourable conditions. 

We have in our mind a particular house, which never 
bore so well as after a crushing snow-slide, which wrecked 
glass and woodwork, and left the vines for weeks exposed 
to the worst of weather. . 

As to the still debated question whether the plant is a 
naturally coarse feeder, we will contribute the following 
fact: a vine in strong bearing never recovered the empty- 
ing and filling up of a neighbouring cess-pit. 

The book is well printed, adequately illustrated, has a 
special chapter upon the decorative value of the vine and 
its varieties and allies, the Ampelopses. It deserves a fuller 
index. 





MUCH CRY, LITTLE WOOL. 


FRAGMENTS OF MEMORY AND Fancy. By the Baroness 
Oesterreichen. London: Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


FRIENDS THAT Fait Not. Light essays concerning books. By 
Cecil Headlam. London: Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d. 


FEw have sung the praises of bad books, yet how indispen- 
sable they are. Bad books are the sauce piquante of the 
literary gourmet ; without them perfection loses half its 
savour. What more wild or curious pleasure, for instance, 
than a comparison of Dante’s Jnferno with the Sorrows of 
Satan ; of Hamlet with Dr. Nikola? What more bracing 
shock to the intellectual system than a rapid descent from 
Kant to Kidd? But it is for the benefit of young writers 
that bad books have been especially created. | Whilst 
masterpieces act as a check on production, really inferior 
works are a spur. We cannot hope to write as well as 
Plato or Bacon or Anatole France, but we can, and will, 
write a great deal better than Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
If Brown rushes into print and makes a fortune (Brown, 
who splits his infinitives and borrows money “ off” his 
cousin) why should a foolish reverence for the classics de- 
prive the public of reading our really delightful works ? 
Let us not, therefore, speak with disrespect of a 
volume which, for all we know, may be a spark to the 
powder of thousands of mute inglorious Felicia Hemans. 
The book before us, though not positively bad, possesses in 
a high degree the qualities so stimulating to the young 
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writer, particularly those of the female gender. There is 
hardly anything in these pages that a nice girl could not 
think, or feel, or write about if she chose. Two advan- 
tages, however, the Baroness Oesterreichen claims over the 
general public—her knowledge of foreign countries and her 
faculty of slipping into verse. But with practice the latter 
may be acquired, and nowadays we can all travel. If the 
budding authoress study these pages attentively she mav 
reap from them much instruction. Thus the Nature-lover 
will find that “the sea has notes of urging pathos if 
listened to with expectant attention” ; the moon and stars 
“a silent language of pathetic significance well kuown to 
all who have searched the glories of the sky with earnest 
inquiry” ; the psychologist that “some people are satisfied 
to draw their own conclusions from not clearly ascer- 
tained facts”; that “nothing proves more the power of 
habit over the natural inclinations, than the acquired plea- 
sure found at a bull-fight by those who have no respect 
for their better feelings” ; the dabbler in philosophic specu- 
lation that “a veil that exists is not penetrable ; an allowed 
mystery cannot be solved; and it is injurious to draw 
inferences and make assertions not verified by the Jaws of 
nature or the Word of God.” Whilst incidentally she may 
remark (a) The use of the non-sequiter (the foregoing re- 
flection concerning bull-fights taken as an instance of the 
intelligence of dogs) ; (b) The use of style (“ To encourage 
security, for which an explicit reason cannot be given, is 
to turn aside from the direct line open to our view, and 
one turn often leads to another”) ; (c) The use—or useless- 
ness—of writing in general unless there is anything definite 
to be said. 

With Mr. Cecil Headlam the case is different. His 
is not a bad book, nor a very good book, but one which 
approaches that level of excellence known as the golden 
mean. Though the necessity for utterance is not always 
obvious the author's manner is at any rate careful and 
controlled. He is, moreover, refined and “fond of read- 
ing,” as they say in the country—a taste that usually implies 
pleasant company. The reader may find some amusing 
odds and ends in this volume; there is an entertaining 
selection entitled “The Humours of Dictionaries,” and an 
interesting account of a Frenchman’s view of London in 
1789. 

: "ie the quality of originality displayed in these essays 
is not remarkable, their tone is always cultivated, and agree- 
able, and there is nothing in any of them that could shock 
either the taste or the feelings. Half an hour in a railway 
train can be passed very pleasantly in their society. 

0. 








THE LESSON OF EVOLUTION. 


Tue Lesson oF Evotution. By F. W. Hutton, F.R.S., Curator 
of the Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 1902. 


Tuis little book contains two essays, the greater part of it 
having been delivered at Hobart or Sydney to the Austra- 
lasian Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
second essay is a very clear outline of the history of “ bio- 
logical evolution ” (i.¢., including vegetable as well as animal 
life) on this planet, in which the results of modern research 
are put, so far as there is tolerable agreement on them 
among naturalists. This part of the work does not go 
beyond the limits of experience. In the first essay, how- 
ever, Mr. Hutton goes beyond the development of life on 
this earth and habitation, and discusses what is called 
“inorganic evolution.”. We suppose that the process by 
which the solar system came into its present shape may well 
be called evolution, as the word has come to be used 
quite loosely, but we wonder how many pause to inquire 
how much likeness there is between the two processes, 1.¢., 


of the formation of the planets, and of the development of 
animal and vegetable life. Still, the celebrated Spencerian 
formula was meant to cover both; so perhaps it is useless 
to cavil. There is something like the converse of Sophoclean 
irony in the situation; in one sense the wider movement 
is much greater than the other, as a whole book is greater 
than any of its chapters. Yet if our Western standards. of 
value are not entirely false, the lesser movement from which 
has resulted the human consciousness is “ higher ” and more 
“spiritual” ; but the other prevails by surviving. The play 
of natural forces made life on this planet possible; their 
‘ play”—pitiless enough—will take away what it gave. 
“ Noveeque pergunt interire lune’ in a very wide sense.” 
The only consolation left to us is that we know what fate is 
in store for our habitation; the natural forces will be the 
agents of that fate, but they will never know; in a general 
sense it will be true— 


“The years that made the man, undo 
The work that they have done.” 


Mr. Hutton is not one of those who think that the doctrine 
of organic evolution by natural selection has banished the 
conception of “ends” from our contemplation of Nature ; 
nobody, indeed, could unite the two theories more boldly or 
appropriate with greater confidence the results of modern 
science to contribute to the maintenance of ancient theories. 
In fact, we find that his scheme of teleology proves too 
much. He recites a number of conditions that were re- 
quired—and of course have been fulfilled—if the existence 
of civilised man were to be assured ; but let him look at it 
the other way; as Leibnitz says, “the present is big with 
the future,” and whatever be the sequence of events, the 
antecedents are “organic” to the consequents, and if the 
convergence of all these favourable conditions excludes 
chance and is to be regarded as the work of a benevolent 
power, what about these other sinister influences, the tiles 
that retard the earth’s motion, and will at last quiet its 
revolutions ; the gradual cooling of the sun ? If we look at 
teleology in this narrow way are we not throva hack on 
some Manichean dualism ? Mr. Hutton goes so far as to 
suggest that gold found a place in the scheme of Nature 
with a view to man’s currency requirements being niet. 
There is little in Paley that might not be accepted after this, 
and the bimetallists will feel very keenly the impiety of such 
a doctrine. Mr. Hutton quotes Kant (writing before the 
days of Darwin): “The cosmic evolution of Nature is con- 
tinued in the historic development of humanity and com- 
pleted in the moral perfection of the individual”; but 
he appears to have overlooked the non-committing tone of 
Kant’s expression ; he did not suggest that the one process 
was to serve the purpose of the other. Yet we think that 
he does well to point out that “biological evolution has 
nearly run its course on the planet,” and that whatever be 
the future of the solar system, it seems to have attained its 
point of “ differentiation and integration”; therefore that 
the universal process is finally as baffling a riddle as ever, 
our newer lights notwithstanding. 
H. M. C. 





THE DORSET OF THOMAS HARDY. 


THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE. By Wilkinson Sherren. Illus- 
trated. London: Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


“Trems” connected with the bibliography of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s novels continue to appear at intervals, and this is 
distinctly a legitimate source of satisfaction to those of us 
who see in Thomas Hardy one of the few English writers 
whose matter and whose manner are of equally high quality. 
Miss Macdonell’s lucid and admirably conceived Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. Lionel Johnson’s The Art of Thomas Hardy 
are now almost standard works ; it is nearly two years since 
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a weekly paper printed the first of several articles entitled 
“In Hardy’s Wessex”; Professor Windle’s gracious and 
charming volume, The Wessex of Thomas Hardy, appeared 
last November ; and now we have, in Mr. Sherren’s chatty 
book about The Wessex of Romance, the opinions of a Dor- 
set man about the English novelist who is a native of Dorset, 
a Dorset resident, and a Dorset county magistrate. Dorset 
has much reason to rejoice that the title of one of Mr. 
Hardy’s best novels, The Return of the Native, was long ago 
biographically true of the author of the story. 


Mr. Sherren’s book commences with a chaptcr upon 
“The Wessex People,” by which phrase he indicates the 
country folk of Dorset. This section of The Wessex of 
Romance contains some very entertaining notes of Dorset 
superstitions and a few reminiscences of smuggling times. 
Mr. Shetren next passes to consider Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
work in the light thrown upon it by a knowledge of Mr. 
Hardy’s early environment; but this task belongs to the 
province of a trained critic, such as Mr. Lionel Johnson, 
rather than to that of a local enthusiast. Mr. Sherren thinks 
that 

“Criticism of technique, and larger questions of the 


functions of poetry, may well be left to the poetic vivi- 
sectionists ” ; 


but that not very elegantly expressed opinion has not pre- 
vented him from writing “Some Comments on the Poems,” 
a chapter which contains remarks upon such points as “the 
grey note” (whatever that may be) in poetry. We like Mr. 
Sherren’s book best when he “ gets to business” with a 
long account of “Some Wessex Towns and Places.” The 
description of Weymouth is really interesting, and it con- 
tains a list of rules to be observed at “the Weymouth 
Rooms” (in 1801), which was well worth reprinting. The next 
section of The Wessex of Romance deserves warm praise, 
for it contains nothing less than a most useful “ Synopsis of 
the Wessex Novels”; these fifty pages are well worth the 
price of the whole book. It cannot be explained too often 
to publishers that such work ranks among the most time- 
saving and temper-improving conveniences; it is precisely 
the widely-read and highly-cultured man who is pre 
eminently likely to forget whether it was The Woodlanders 
or Far from the Madding Crowd that contained the copy- 
hold tragedy. (We may take this opportunity of commend- 
ing A Pair of Blue Eyes to those women readers who do 
not “care for” Mr. Hardy’s later novels, and mention in 
passing that the re-reading of Desperate Remedies is a course 
to be suggested to men who can digest “ strong meat.”) Mr. 
Sherren’s glossary and bibliography need revision, and 7'he 
Wessex of Romance lacks an alphabetical index to the whole 
book. But even in its present form the volume is useful 
and entertaining, and we do not see how any public library 
can afford to neglect the buying of a copy. It is to be 
hoped, however, that “ Wessex” will not become a popular 
synonym for Dorset: there need be no additions to the 
K mew large stock of such “ popular errors.” . 





EUROPE, ILLUSTRATED. 


Evrore. INCLUDING THE BritisH IsixEs. Illustrated. By 
L. W. Lyde, M.A. Reader, iv. 13. London: Black. 


It is now somewhat late in the day to be praising Mr. 
Lyde’s work in the exposition of elementary geography. 
It is uniformly excellent. It is indeed remarkable that 
while almost everything in England, of this sort, is being 
badly done—slip-shod, inaccurate, or (what is worse) 
tinged with political or religious bias—so admirable a 
series as that which has proceeded from his pen should 
have appeared to prevent one’s despairing of the power of 


lucid and simple exposition in English Scientific Primers. 
We have no need to praise his editorship of Black’s School 
Geographies. His three little works, Zhe World, Asia, 
and The British Empire are already familiar as the best 
or, perhaps we ought to say, the only things of their kind. 
In this last “grader” in Elementary Geography he has, 
if possible, given us a better excuse for unqualified praise. 
Everything in the little book is well done. It is lucid, it 
is original, it is compact. The illustrations are well chosen 
and well executed, and the arrangement is perfect. There 
can be no higher praise for work of this sort than to say 
that a grown man who has travelled reads it for new infor- 
mation and for suggestion, while a child learns in it at 
once the truths that form part of a liberal education. We 
are able to give that praise with the less reserve from the 
fact that we have tried the experiment. After a delightful 
hour spent over its 200 pages we discovered that it had 
met, in a schoolroom—or nursery—of very keen critics, 
a much keener and (as we believe) an equally enthusiastic 
reception. It is unusual nowadays to praise purely tech- 
nical work so highly. We trust our appreciation will not 
seem extravagant. It is at least sincere. In a word, it is 
a book we shall keep side by side with Mrs. Barbauld’s, 
and if that judgment seems a trifle quaint, at least those 
who treasure the books of their own first learning will know 
what it means. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Hon. JoHN Scott Montacu, M.P., is to be congratu- 
lated on his new weekly paper, Zhe Car. It is described 
as a “Journal of Travel by Land, Sea, and Air.” The 
first number, however, is devoted entirely to one particular 
form of travel by land, but as a paper devoted to the rapidly- 
growing interests of motoring its usefulness is sufficiently 
established, and nothing in its way could be better than the 
contents of the first number, both literary and pictorial. 
Reading the contents of Z'e Car carefully we can begin 
to feel the fascination of these wonderful machines 
which seem to annihilate space as even a_ railway 
train can hardly do, and with those who have succumbed 
to that fascination and have become “motorists” as the 
ugly word goes, Mr. Montagu’s paper is sure of a hearty 
welcome. x 


The Connoisseur Portfolio No. I. is entitled, Fair 
Women of the XVIII. Century, and consists of a reprint of 
seven excellent colour plates which have appeared from 
time to time in the Connoisseur. The prints are of the 
Countess Spencer, the Hon. Anne Bingham, and a Bacchante 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Benwell, the Hon. Mrs. 
Bouverie, and Sophia Western after Hoppner, and Almeria 
after Opie. All are admirable productions of the old 
colour prints, and to those who cannot afford to possess the 
original engravings, impressions of which would probably 
run into four figures for the seven, this portfolio, published 
at the inconsiderable price of half-a-crown, will be a satis- 
factory substitute. There is a well-written introduction to 
the portfolio, giving an account of the painters, the 
engravers, and the subjects of the pictures. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated for producing so good a 
collection at so low a price. 


People who travel on the continent often express sur- 
prise that English railway companies take so little trouble 
to attract tourists. The old idea of an English company 
certainly appeared to be this: “ Here is our line; it is the 
only one available; we shall charge the maximum fare at 
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all times.” 


But recently a change. has been observed on 
many lines, cheap week-end tickets, day excursions, tourists’ 
tickets, and dining-cars have been introduced, all apparently 


for the common benefit of company and passenger. And 
now certain companies are even more progressive. We 
have before us two illustrated handbooks, called Holidays 
in Eastern Counties and The English Lake-land—names 
which indicate the area covered. The first, issued by the 
Furness Railway, serves as a guide to the Lake district, 
containing photographs and a brief description of the most 
interesting places. It also gives a list of hotels and lodg- 
ings with every particular, except that of cost, an unfortu- 
nate omission. ‘The second book does the same service for 
the Great Eastern Railway, but covers a wider area, 7.¢., 
from the Wash to the Thames. We do not care very much 
for the descriptive writing, but the illustrations are mostly 
good, and the information useful. In addition, there is a 
list of golf clubs, with distances from stations, and the book 
ends with a number of details for the instruction of tourists. 


What coloured photographs, and plenty of them, can 
do to make geography interesting has been done in Messrs. 
Blackie and Sons’ Illustrated Continental Geography 
Readers, of which the volume dealing with Asia is 
before us (1s. 6d.). These Readers are intended 
“to give rather a clear and vivid general view 
in reading lessons than a compressed detailed ac- 
count, with its consequent lack of brightness,” and 
if the English is sometimes of the kind that disfigures 
this sentence, the volume before us succeeds, on the whole, 
very well in this aim. The same firm sends us two little 
French Readers, Ze Pavillon sur L’Eau and Le Nid de 
Rossignols, by Théophile Gautier, and Waterloo, the 
descriptive account of the battle from Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables (4d. each). The few notes in the latter should 
have included translations of all the Latin phrases in the 
text. Otherwise they seem to be in both cases sufficient. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe two principal subjects pervading the June reviews 
are, of course, the Shipping Deal and the threatened 
Imperialist attack on Free Trade. Sir Robert Giffen’s 
repudiation of the “dream of an Imperial Zollverein” as 
impracticable has brought several hornets about his ears ; 
none of them, however, furnished with anything more 
harmful than a great power of buzzing. Mr. Henry Birch- 
enough takes the field in the Wineteenth Century to defend 
preferential arrangements with the Colonies as distinct 
from a Zollverein. And Colonel Denison contributes a 
frankly Protectionist article of the ordinary type. Sir 
Vincent Caillard takes up, in the National Review, the same 
standpoint as Mr. Birchenough. One view of Sir Vincent’s, 
stated in answer to Sir Robert’s contention that preferential 
arrangements would create bad blood with foreign coun- 
tries, especially with the United States, is that “ we cannot 
allow the internal affairs of this Empis to be guided 
by the feelings of foreign nations” ; a reply which does 
not meet the objection, but burkes it with a flourish. Mr. 
J. B. C. Kershaw advocates preferential tariffs as being the 
only way of propagating Free Trade, and compelling its 
adoption by the world. In the Fortnightly Review Mr. 
Edward Salmon has an article even more abusive than 
is usual with Protectionists, and the principal object of 
his wrath is Sir Robert Giffen, whom he seems to regard 
as a financier rigidly devoted to the full doctrine of the 
Manchester school. It is time that some defender of sound 





principles of trade came forward in. the Reviews. _As to 
the Shipping Combine, the same note is raised every- 
where; one of disgust and anxiety. “Catchas,” in the 
Fortnightly, after a long discussion of the difference 
between Mr. Morgan's “alliance” with the German c¢om- 
panies and his “annexation” of-our own lines, comes to 
remedies. He suggests: 

(1) Amendment of Shipping Legislation by a strong Com- 
mittee, to insure complete equality of competitive condi- 
tions between foreign and British vessels. 

(2) Improvement of British Ports. 

(3) The meeting of the subsidies given to foreign ship- 
ping; either they must be abolished all round or we must 
countervail them. 

(4) The formation of Imperial Steamship Lines, by giving 
a guarantee or subvention to certain lines. 

(5) The revival of Navigation Laws, imposing differen- 
tial duties on imports in foreign bottoms. : 


In the New Liberal Review Mr. Kenric Murray says 
a few words, pointing out the gravity of the situation. 
Admiral Fremantle takes up the same attitude, and makes 
some of the same suggestions, in the National Review. 
Mr. Edmund Robertson contributes an important paper 
to the Nineteenth Century on the subject. He advocates 
the revision of the Merchant Shipping Act, to insure that 
the shareholders of British ship-owning concerns must be 
British ; otherwise the policy behind the Act is defeated ; 
he further suggests legislation to insure that the merchant 
cruisers subsidised by Government should be “ really and 
substantially under the control of British subjects,” and 
that Royal Naval Reserve men should be found on ships 
which were “not merely in legal technicality British.” 
And an editorial article in the Monthly Review distinctly 
leans towards the idea of “ going into business as a nation” 
as regards shipping; which only means what “ Catchas” 
and Admiral Fremantle mean. But this article, which is 
as open-minded in tone as the Monthly Review's editorials 
usually are, is not complaining of the situation in the 
North Atlantic, where, it maintains, the United States 
have only seized what was commercially their due. But 
it is in the event of future attacks on our shipping position 
in other seas, which do not naturally belong to America, 
that the editor thinks we must look to our carrying trade. 


In the same magazine Mr. Horace Round has an 
interesting paper on the office of the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, through the history of which he takes us. Few 
are so well qualified as Mr. Round for such a task. The 
office, as he shows, has preserved an unbroken life since 
the day when Henry I. conferred it on Aubrey de Vere, 
his trusted officer. The Chamberlainship is the oldest of 
all offices continuously held at the Court. 


This months Cornfill sees the conclusion of the 
delightful series of sketches, “A Londoner's Log-Book.” 
We part with the residents of Stuccovia with regret, hoping 
to meet them again before long between cloth boards, and 
to keep them with us. We must allow ourselves one short 
quotation about the Coronation : 

“Old Lady Farringford, who improvidently cut up the 
train which she wore in 1838 into pelisses for the present 
Lord Farringford and his brothers, declines to attend the 
ceremony, but has enriched the ‘Parish Magazine’ with 
some ‘ Recollections of the last Coronation,’ which her ad- 
mirers call ‘chatty’ and ‘chirpy,’ and her enemies stigma- 
tise as doddering. Soulsby has conceived a highly-spiritual 
design for the Parochial Dinner to the Poor: the eating and 
drinking are to be cut down to mixed biscuits and lemonade, 
and there is to be no tobacco; but each diner is to receive 
a ‘Souvenir Edition of the Coronation Service,’ printed on 
vellum and bound in Royal red.” 

Mr. Sidney Low writes on “The Plethora of Poets.” He 
enlarges Mr. William Archer’s recent list, and includes, 
amongst others, Mr. R. C. Lehmann and Mr. Owen Seaman, 
but still omits Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Professor H. C. 
Beeching has a most entertaining article on Alaric Watts 
and Wordsworth. ‘There are verses by Mr. Henry New- 
bolt and Professor Walter Raleigh, and instalments of 
serials by Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 
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In Longman’s Magazine Mr. Andrew Lang leaves for 
once the byways of Scottish history in his causer:e, and 
deals mercilessly with Mrs. Gallup, who by this time, poor 
lady, must be in a state of profound bewilderment at all 
the learning brought to bear on her innocuous hobby. An 
article of considerable interest is that by Mrs. W. E. H. 
Lecky on “ Sports and Games of Ancient France.” She men- 
tions that in 1292 there were thirteen manufacturers of 
tennis-balls in Paris, and only eight booksellers, while three 
hundred years later there were more tennis courts than 
churches. “The French seemed born with a racket in 
their hands; even women and children were proficient in 
the game; poor artificers played and squandered their 
week’s earnings; in fact, ‘of this sort of poor people,’ 
Dallington assures us, ‘there be more tennis-players in 
France than ale-drinkers or maltwormes (as they call them) 
with us.’” There is an article on “Richard Baxter’s 
Ghosts,” by Florence M. Parsons, which is worth reading. 
This eminent divine, if he had lived to-day, would doubtless 
have been a member of the Psychical Research Society. As 
it was he kept note-books for years and published their 
contents in a book, the most noteworthy stories from which 
are here recounted. 


The most entertaining item in Good Words is the 
monthly publication of prize “Letters to Living Authors.” 
Those published this month are addressed to Mr. George 
Meredith. The great man is dealt with faithfully. “Your 
faults,” writes one of the prize-winners, “as I have implied 
before, lie in an over-elaboration of trivial incidents, and in 
your bewildering metaphor.” But the three letters pub- 
lished remind Mr. Meredith chiefly of his virtues, and there 
is a good deal of sound criticism in them. Next month 
letters are to be addressed to Mr. Alfred Austin, who fills 
the post of Poet Laureate. There is an interesting and 
well-illustrated article on “Coronation Vestments” by the 
Rev. J. H. T. Perkins, Sacrist of Westminster Abbey, and 
an appreciation of Lord Salisbury from the point of view of 
Religious Belief and Scientific Research, from the pen of 
Mr. Frederick Douglas How. This favourite old magazine 
has been much modernised. We are not sure that the 
change is altogether for the best, but it still holds its own 
with the more serious of the light magazines. 


The sex which is principally concerned with the pro- 
blem of domestic service should find matter for reflection 
in Mrs. Francis Darwin’s article on “ Lady-Servants” in 
the National Review. Mrs. Darwin, however, does not 
write as one who has tried the lady-servant, and found her 
to “answer.” She writes from the standpoint of pure 
reason, proving irrefutably that they must be very good ; 
and anyhow that without them there will soon be no 
domestic service at all. But can we build much on a body 
which calls itself “The Guild of Dames of the House- 
hold” ? It smells a little of the Primrose League. 


Mr. Herbert Paul, in the Wineteenth Century, has an 
essay on “George Eliot.” He knows that her popularity 
as an author has been lately suffering from an eclipse ; 
but this, he thinks, must pass away. Her work, like 
Tolstoi’s, is permanent; because she, as a true artist, 
divinely through all hindrance finds the man. 


“Social Life in Spain” is the subject of an article 
bv “D.” in the Fortnightly Review. 
ing paper it is pointed out that the curious and far from 
elevated condition of women in the Peninsula is the chief 
characteristic feature of Spanish society. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. V. of THe SPEAKER 

_(new series) is now ready and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THe Speaker Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 








In this most interest- 





THE CAR 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF AUTOMOBILISM AND 
TRAVEL. 


Edited by The Hon. JOHN SCOTT MONTAGU, M.P. 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE 6° 





No. 1 Included : 


THE KING AS A MOTORIST. By the Editor. 
MR. BALFOUR AND THE CAR. 
WHY I MOTOR. By Alfred Harmsworth. 


THE MOTOR AS A SOCIAL FORCE. By Gilbert 
Parker, &c. 


No. 2 Included : 


THE PREMIER AS AN AUTOMOBILIST, containing 
the first portrait ever published of Lord Salis- 
bury on a motor-car. 

And Articles by Mrs. Edward Kennard, H. W. Lucy, 
George Montagu, M.P., and others, 


No. 3 (Published next Wednesday) will include : 


No. 3 of the Series “CARS AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES”: Warwick Castle. 

MOTORS FOR MEDICAL MEN. By Dr. H. E. Bruce 
Porter. 

THE SHAH AS A MOTORIST. 

MILITARY MOTOR-CARS. By Sir George Arthur, 
Bart. 

No. 3 of “THE BEST WAYS OUT OF LONDON.” 
And other interesting features. 





What the Press says of THE CAR. 


The Zimes says: ‘It is attractively got up. . . . by no 
means a technical paper. It appeals principally to those who are 
interested in automobiles, but it is of general interest as well, It 
has made a capital start.” 


Punch says: “THE CAR makes excellent start. No splutter- 
ing, no vapouring, no moaning at the bar, Beautifully printed, 
marvellously illustrated, stocked with timely articles ; if its start 
can be lived up to the race will be won, There is a mezzo-tint 
portrait of the King, certainly the best taken since he came to 
the throne, of itself worth far more than the sixpence charged for 
the magazine.” é 


The Daily Mail says: ‘‘In all that is excellent in illustration, 
literary matter, and printing, the second number of THE Car, 
that sumptuous motor-car periodical, is, if possible, even better 
than its first. The illustrations and get-up fully equal, 
frequently actually excel, the best of the sixpenny weekly 
illustrated papers.” 


The Westminster Gazette says : ‘‘ Congratulations to THE Car, 
the Hon. John Scott Montagu’s new motor journal, which has 
made an excellent start. The whole paper, which is a 
sixpenny weekly, and most handsomely turned out, is capitally 
got up in every respect. THE CAR has clearly come to 
stay, or rather—to suit the metaphor to the subject—to go.” 


The Globe says: “It is possible to give unqualified praise to 
the new illustrated weekly THE CAR printed and illus- 
trated on the best art paper. The letterpress is of a high order.” 


The Field says: ‘The Hon. John Scott Montagu has made 
his début during the past week as Editor of a new and hand- 
somely-produced sixpenny weekly. His journalistic 
venture makes a most excellent start, for the King has given 
special permission for the reproduction in mezzo-tint of a recent 
photograph of His Majesty on Mr. Scott Montagu’s 24-h.p. 
Daimler. It is one of the handsomest portraits of the King we 
have seen for many years.” 


The Glasgow Record says: ‘‘Mr. Montagu is probably one 
of the best authorities on the new form of locomotion. The 
price of ‘The Car, Illustrated,’ is 6d. It will be published 
weekly, and will be welcomed not only by automobilists, but by 
the general public at large.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


MONG many other things to be said of the war 
that is over, one assertion at least may be made 
with some pride by dwellers in the City. Which is, 
that the City is about the only British institution which 
was tested by the war and did not fail lamentably. 
It is amusing to read in the pzans of triumph pro- 
nounced by the Jingo Press how the Empire 
has emerged from the struggle with immensely 
enhanced military and moral prestige, and so on; 
this sort of penny trumpet chest-slapping must make 
the intelligent foreigner smile. But British credit, at 
any rate, has come through the ordeal without wincing. 
The Government and the Government departments 
have been convicted over and over again of fatuous in- 
capacity, the army has had some experiences which 
were labelled as regrettable, Parliament has been to a 
great extent impotent and futile, and the temper of 
public opinion, the Press, and the Church has been, on 
the whole, discreditable, not to say disgraceful ; but 
the City, considered merely as an organisation for 
manufacturing and maintaining British credit, has 
justified its best traditions. 


— -_—— - — 


Of course, things looked a little ugly in December, 
1899, but the City took the situation calmly, and 
suffered a high Bank rate and heavy sales of securities 
by frightened holders without any sign of panic. The big 
houses came to the rescue with promptitude and success, 
and the corner was turned without a breath on the sensi- 
tive surface of general credit. Later on in the summer 
of 1901 Consols fell to 91, the lowest point that they 
had touched since their conversion, but the fall was 
largely due to forced sales by American holders, 
and was caused purely by a panic in New York, 
and not by any upset in London. All through the war 
money has flowed freely into Lombard-street from 
abroad, and whatever continental nations might think of 
the morality of our cause or of our chances of ultimate 
success, they were always willing and eager to discount 
our paper or to subscribe to our loans. The Stock 
Exchange ‘‘ hammered” President Kruger, mafficked 
with the best of them, and otherwise displayed more 
exuberant spirit than good taste, but as far as its 
business was concerned it took the rough and the 
smooth of the war with a certain stolid dignity. On 
the whole perhaps one of the least satisfactory features 
connected with the contest was this fact, that only our 
money-grubbing machinery came through it with flying 
colours. 





The peace boom lasted about half an hour, and 
then fizzled into something rather like a slump. The 
fact is that the public is nowadays not quite the pur- 
blind owl that professional operators would like it to 
be. Professional operators as soon as they believed 
peace to be certain began to lay in lines of stocks and 
shares to be sold on the announcement which was 
expected to stimulate enormous purchases on the part of 
the public. As it happened the public played the same 
game, buying when peace became a ‘‘ cert,” with the 
result that the announcement was followed, after a 
brief but glorious interval, by a considerable rush of 
selling orders from outside, which very grievously 
upset the calculations of the professionals. As was to 


be expected, the market which suffered most severely 
from the peace slump was the Kaffir circus, in which 
the great rise that was to follow the announcement of 
peace has degenerated into a steady decline and a 
lamentable absence of that enormous stream of business 
that had been looked for. 





All round the “ House” it is more or less the same 
story. The adjustment of the Consols account revealed 
the existence of huge bull commitments which had 
been piled up in preparation of the peace boom, and 
Consols would have been an exceedingly flabby market 
this week had not heavy foreign buying come to the 
rescue. The steadiest department was the Foreign 
section, which has been enlivened by a sharp rise in 
Spanish bonds, on the announcement that the coupons 
of the Exterior debt might be accepted in payment of 
revenue, by the hardness of Turkish issues connected 
with the revival of the unification scheme, and by the 
general appearance of buoyancy which is always com- 
municated to foreign bonds when those clever French 
financiers are about to bring off a big operation. This 
time, they say, it is to be the conversion of French 
Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Rente into Threes. 


There was wailing in the City when it was known 
that the income-tax was to remain at 1s. 3d. Very 
well-informed opinion had already decided that the 
extra penny was certain to be remitted, and Sir 
Michael’s grim determination to muddle away his 
resources in paying off debts instead of lightening the 
burden of income-tax payers caused much disappoint- 
ment and disgust, and abuse of Sir William Harcourt, 
the fear of whose trenchant criticism was believed to 
have guided the Chancellor. Indignant Tories swore 
that they would never again vote for their party. But 
these threats are periodical, and must not be taken 
seriously by political meteorologists. But what with 
this income-tax disappointment, the refusal of the public 
to take the peace boom bait, and the victory. of an 
outsider in the Derby, the Stock Exchange has had a 
rather chastening week. And now it is trying to make 
up its mind to stagnation till after the Coronation. 





It is very pleasant to be able to record a real 
reform that was decided on last Thursday by London 
bankers. On and after August 16 they are going to 
close their counters to the public at one o’clock on 
Saturdays instead of two as heretofore. The ques- 
tion has been long discussed, and this further deve- 
lopment of the early closing movement has, of 
course, been opposed by many good Tories who 
consider that we waste far too much time on holi- 
days and leisure and all that nonsense nowadays, and 
that men come into the world purely for the sake of 
sitting at a desk and casting columns. But the victory 
has been won, and public thanks are due to the 
bankers, who, by granting this boon of an extra hour’s 
fresh air to their hard-worked clerks, will exercise a 
strong influence on all other firms and companies in the 
direction of inducing them to lengthen the Saturday 
half-holiday. It is a pity that a start could not have 
been made earlier than the middle of August, but, of 
course, a change of this kind cannot be made without 
due notice. wa 

Prospectuses have been many and divers. The 
London County Council is offering £1,000,000 bills; 
the Swansea Corporation issued £500,000 Three per 
Cents. at 95; and an issue of £248,000 Burton-on- 
Trent Three per Cents. at 92} went off very quickly, 
being undoubtedly cheap, now that the population of 
the brewery town has increased up to the trustee level ; 
and the Tees Conservancy is issuing £225,000 Three 
and a Half per Cent. stock atg7. Then the Bromley 
(Kent) Electric Lighting and Power Company offered 
some 45 Ordinary shares at 5} and £50,000 Four and 
a Half per Cent. Debenture stock at par. South Africa 
gave us a first taste of the flood of new issues which is 
to herald the ost bellum boom in that war-wasted 
country: the early bird was called the Golden Valley 
(Mashonaland) Mines, and had a capital of £200,000 in 


£1 shares. Janus. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or tour of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys whe do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 








SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION wit BE HELD FOR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on June rith to 13th. 
Candidates will, if desired, be examined in Singing, ability in 
which will be taken into consideration in one or more awards. 


Apply to the Rev. The Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








NATIONAL ANTI - VACCINATION LEAGUE. 
Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; “What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘‘ Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum. 

CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 





OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





UNE CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 
be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, ro vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost Gro 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 

offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 1850; Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater's Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 
1843.—HOLLAND’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Dowell's 
Taxes, 4 vols., 1888; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; ' Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, first edition, 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’'s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols. ; Borrow's Word-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds'’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 
1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Andrew Lang’s Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire 
Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 
100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable 
stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Catalogues 

free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther’s Painting ; Gamonia ; 

Jane Eyre, 1847; Gardiner's History; Adam Bede, 1859; Plain or Ring- 

lets, 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 

1842; Meredith, 1851 ; Keats, 1817; Campbell, 1837; Locker, 1868, etc., etc.— 
Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton Stoneygate, Leicester, 





THEATRE. 





LYCEUM. FAUST. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
FAUST. 
Mephistopheles............ HENRY IRVING. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MATINEES, Saturdays, June 7th, 14th, 21st, at 2, 


FAUST—MATINEE, Tuesday, June 24. 
KING CHARLES I.—MATINEE, Saturday, June 28. 
Box-office (Mr. Mackay) open daily 1o till 10. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 


By GEORGE FORESTER. 
3/10 net ; or, by post, 4/2. 








WATTS & CO., JoHNnson’s Court, FLEET STREET, E.C 








MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
NOW READY, SECOND THOUSAND, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 











NOW READY. 


THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 


With 59 full page, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old 
Masters. Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of 
Gospels Gazetteer, and 17 coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 
2/3 ; Syrian morocco, 3/-; purple morocco, with flaps, 3/9, post free. All h 
round corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free. 

Our Lord's Words.—The Red Letter New Testament, with Our Saviour's 
Words in red. Crimson cloth, 1/-; crimson morocco, 1/6, post free; or 13 copies 
at the price of 12. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 

Established 1866. 

Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pg AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors, 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 


ave 








35th Year. 





JOBXN HEATHS 


SAMPLE BOX 
24 KINDS 
7° STAMPS. 
BIRMINGHAM 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Lang (John Marshall, D.D.), The Church and its Social Mission (the Baird Lec- 
ture for 1901), 6s. net. Wm. Blackwood. 
Hiller (H. Croft), Heresies; or, Agnostic Theism, Ethics, Sociology and Meta- 
physics, ros. Grant Richards. 
ae (Thomas G.), The God of the Frail, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Phillips (Rev. H. Lawrence), The Creed of an Evangelical Churchman, 5s. 
lliot Stock, 
Holborn (Alfred, M.A.), The Pentateuch in the Light of To-Day: being a simple 
Introduction to the Pentateuch on the lines of the higher criticism, as. net. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
Dalman (Gustaf), The Words of Jesus, considered in the Light of Post-Biblical 
ewish Writings and the Aramaic ane age. Authorised English Version by 
. M. Kay, B.D., B.Sc. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 


VERSE AND DRAMA, 
Shaw (Bernard), ‘‘ Mrs. Warren's Profession,” a Play in Four Acts, 1s. 6d, net. 
Grant Richards. 
Cornah (Ralph), Alfred the King ; the Year of his Peril, 878 a.p. Elliot Stock. 
Sabin (Arthur K.), Fyghos and other Poems. Elliot Stock. 
—— (Marcus S. C.), Musings and Melodies. Clifton: Baker and Son, The 
all. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Vince (Charles Anthony, M.A.), puters of the Corporation of Birmingham ; 
being a Continuation of the Work of the late John Thackray Bunce, FSS. 
Birmingham : Published for the Corporation by Cornish Bros., 12s. net. 

“ Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.,” by Mrs. Arthur Bell ; ‘‘ William Hogarth,” by 
G. Elliot Anstruther, 1s. net each. Miniature Series of Painters. G. Beil 
and Sons. 

Oman (Charles, M.A.), Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic ; The 
Gracchi, Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey, Cxzsar, With Portraits and Illus- 
trations, 6s. Edward Arnold. 

Kinnear (Alfred), Across Many Seas : a Story ot Action from Crimea to Corona- 
tion, 6s. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
Jourdain (Eleanor F.), A Study in the Symbolism of the Divina Commedia, 2s. 
net. Shaldon, South Devon: The Norland Press. 
Thomas (Edward), Hore Solitatiz, 2s. 6d. net. Duckworth. 


ART. 

Richer (Docteur Paul), Introduction a I'Etude de la Figure Humaine, 1o francs 
Paris: Gaultier, Magnier et Cie. 

Bréal (Auguste), Rembrandt: a Critical Essay, “The Popular Library of Art,’ 
Leather, as. 6d. net. Duckworth. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox), Rossetti: a Critical Essay, “The Popular Library of 

rt,” Cloth, as. Duckworth. 

Art Treasures: a Guide to the Collector of Genuine Antiques. Gill and 

Reigate. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Nall (G. H., M.A.) (Edited by), The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book II., 2s. 
Blackie. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Negro Common School: a Social Study made under the direction o 
Atlanta University by the Sixth Annual Conference, 25 cents. 

Eton Idylls by C. R.S., rs. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Willson (Beckles), Lost England: the Story of our Submerged Coasts, with 
24 illustrations, Library of Useful Stories, 1s. George Newnes. 

The Goawdien of the King : a Souvenir pictured by J. Twist. John Long. 

Debrett’s Coming Events, June, 6d. net. Dean and Son. 

— Life in Cape Colony in Time of Peace, by X.C., 3s. 6d. Fisher 

Inwin. 

White (W. H., F.R.H.S.), The Book of Orchids, as. 6d. net. John Lane. 

Sale Prices, May 31, 8d. net. 37, King-street, W.C. 

Liadain and Curithir: an Irish Love Story of the Ninth Century, Edited and 
translated by Kuno Meyer, 1s. 64. net. David Nutt. 

America Abroad : a Handbook for the American Traveller, 6d. Treherne. 

Pope (W. R.), The Science and Art of Physical Development: Hints on the 
Sandow System, rs. Treherne 


Pritchard (Mrs. Eric), The Cult of Chiffon, Illustrations by Rose Le Quesne, ss. 
net. Grant Richards. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


Cougs Stranger’s Guide Through Birmingham. Birmingham: Cornish 

ros. 

— or Counsels, Civil and Moral, with other Writings of Francis Bacon 
( 


ord Verulam), 3s. 6d, net. (Newnes’s Thin Paper Edition). George 
Newnes. 

Washington (Booker T.), Up from Slavery, an Autobiography, 6s. net. Grant 
Richards. 


Kingsley (Charles), Westward Ho, 2 vols., 3s. net. J. M. Dent. 

Hazlitt (William), Sketches and Essays, World's Classics, 1s. Grant Richards. 

Christian Work on the Battlefield: striking incidents of the labours of the 
United States Christian Commission, 3s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Bulwer (Lytton), The Last Days of Pompeii, 1s. 6d. Treherne. 

Second of the New Vols. of the Encyclopzedia Britannica. A. and C. Black and 
the 7imes Office. 


FICTION. 

Gould (Nat), In Royal Colours, 2s. R.A. Everett. 

Okenham (John), John of Gerisau, 6s. Hurst and Blackett. 

Gwynne (Paul), Marta, 6s. Archibald Constable. 

Glasgow (Ellen), The Battle-ground, 6s. Archibald Constable. 

Delannoy (Burford), The Margate Murder yee 2s. Ward, Lock. 

Prévost parcel), . a, a Sequel to Frédérique, Translated by Ellen Marriage, 
6s. worth. 

Becke (Louis), Breachley, Black Sheep, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 

Von Heidenstam (Verner), A — and his Campaigners, Rendered into English 
by Axil Tegnier, Greenback Library, 1s. 6d, net. Duckworth. 

The Shadow of a Third, by ‘* Ubeda,” 6s. A, Treherne. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Architectural Review, June, 6d. net. Effingham House. 
* Black and White" Coronation Number, 1s. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 
Connoisseur, June, ts. net. Otto, Limited. 
Contemporary Review, June, 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 
Country, June, 6d, net. J. M. Dent. 
English Illustrated, June, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Fortnightly Review, June, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Good Words, June, 6d.- Isbister. 
New Liberal Review, June, 1s. 33, Temple Chambers, E.C. 
Nineteenth Ceatury, June, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 

ribner's, June, 1s. Sampson Low. 
Sunday Magazine, June, 6d. _Isbister. 
The House, The Journal of Home Arts and Crafts, June, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Westminster Review, June, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for one. 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER ce, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE Eprror,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage ot unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
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BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and ‘Material 





May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Seeond~hand Clothes 
To Mrs. Mackait, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 





Workers can obtain Parcels of ‘Cut-out Garments ‘Free 
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